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CHAPTER XL. 


‘* When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master ; 
Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess. 
Who could foretell this sore distress, 
This irretrievable disaster, 
When first we met ?—We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master.” 


CECILIA and Stairs—reluctantly on Cecilia’s part—had gone up 
the garden, and from it had passed into the little pleasaunce 
called the “ White Square,” because on it all the sun that ever 
shines, shines brightest. A little spot it is, walled round and 
lined with giant beeches, and with high banks of mossy grass 
that make luxurious seats. In the trees the birds are singing 
lazily bed-songs for their little ones, that now are surely old 
enough to sing their evening hymn for themselves. A gentle 


wind is playing on the leaves, filled with a delicate saturation 
from the ocean far, down there. 


“‘A faint sea-fragrance dwells upon the air, 
Autumn’s enchantment layeth hold on me, 
Stirring the sense to vaguest pageantry, 
To fitful memories of days so fair, 

As no days ever were.’ 


* Copyright, 1894, by J. B. Lippincott CoMPANy, in the United States. 
] 
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“ As no days ever were!” Stairs, who has been quoting these 
charming lines to himself, stops short with a little sudden pang 
at his heart, and looks at Cecilia. 

But Cecilia’s eyes are over there—over, where behind one of 
the biggest beech trees, a small and beloved form is bending. 

“ Looking for rabbits, Geoff?” cries she. 

Geoff extricates himself from the mound of loose earth that 
he and his terrier have been casting upon the world, and turning 
to her a face bright, excited : 

“It’s down here!” cries he. 

“A rabbit? Oh, Geoff! a poor little rabbit!” 

“*’Tisn’t a rabbit at all,” screams he in his high treble. “It’s a 
nasty rat.” 

“ Never mind the rat. Come here.” 

Cecilia is glad of this happy interlude, and calls to the boy 
eagerly. The conversation between her and Stairs is growing a 
little strained. 

Geoffrey, giving his little terrier a cuff, as a command to 
proceed, a perfectly useless admonition, as, a second later, she 
" has her head in the hole again and is now scrabbling up the earth 
as hard as ever she can, comes up a little reluctantly to his 
mother. 

“This is Captain Stairs—you know him,” says Cecilia to the 
child. Her tore is so different from the one he knows and 
loves, that the child glances at her from under his long dark 
lashes as if questioning her. 

“ Say how d’ye do, Geoff.” 

Geoff advances with such evident dislike, however, that Stairs 
has little difficulty about waving him off. 

“That will do,” says he, drawing himself up stiffly, pushing 
the boy back as it were. And the boy, gladly accepting his 
terms, turns, and calling loudly to the terrier, runs quickly down 
_ the garden path out of sight. 

“Why did you repulse him like that?” asks Cecilia, pas- 
sionately. “You have always hated him. I saw that from the 
first. What has my child done to you?” 

“ You answer your own question,” says Stairs coldly. “He ¢s 
your child.” 

“Ts that a reason why you should insult him? I saw his 
little face as he drew back I can see it still. And he—so 
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used to love a/ways /—what could he know of dislike unless you 
taught him? What have you done to him ?” 

Her voice breaks. All the grief—the strange terror of the 
past few hours now declares itself in a flood of tremulous anger. 
Poor Cecilia! who has never learned in all her short and 
thoughtless life how to be angry before, is now troubled and dis- 
tressed by this horrible emotion that has so suddenly fallen 
into her days. 

“What have I done to you ?” says Stairs shortly. “That’s 
the real question.” 

“To me!” she turns, to look coldly at him, but all at once 
she breaks down. Unaccustomed to discipline of any sort, this 
trial is too much for her. 

“I must speak. I will!” cries she. ‘“ Why—wy did you 
not tell me that you were going to marry Miss McGregor ?” 

“Elspeth McGregor !” 

“Ah!” sharply. “ How easily her name comes to you. And 
she ”—bitterly—* calls you Phil. Oh!” beating her hands 
together, “I could have killed her as she said it. And you!” 
She turns upon him a pallid face, out of which all the light has 
gone. “You who called me false!” 

There is a dead silence. Something in his face perhaps 
answers her. Going to him, she lays her hands on his. 

“It was a lie?” asks she, in an agonised tone, her eyes on his. 

“Must you have an answer? How could you ever want one 
to such a question?” says he simply. “Do you believe that I 
shall ever marry?” He takes her hands and presses them 
against his breast. “As for Elspeth McGregor, she is to be 
married next May to a man in the 12th—a very good fellow, and 
almost worthy of her.” 

“Ts that true?” 

He looks at her. There is terrible reproach in the look. 

“ How could you have dreamed the other true?” . 

Does she understand? He is looking at her, trying to read 
her ; and she is looking back at him, her eyes on his. But 
what do her eyes betray ? 


‘OQ! tell me less, or tell me more, 
Sweet eyes with mystery at the core.” 


Suddenly the eyes awake. She lifts her head and breaks into 
a soft, tremulous laugh. 


1* 
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“Oh! Iam so happy!” cries she. “I am happy again. But 
that last hour: !” She trembles, and her eyes fill with tears. 
Then she makes a sudden little gesture as if throwing something 
from her—something hateful. “No. I shan’t think of it ever 
again.” 

She looks very young and very inconsequent as she does this. 
A quick fear for her fills Stairs’ heart. So eager to escape 
from pain—so childishly determined to thrust it from her. So 
quickly happy after so grievous an hour. 

Her soft drenched eyes are now smiling at him—so are her 
lips. She has forgotten, as usual, both past and future, in the 
gladness of the present. So easily swayed by pain and joy, 
how will it fare with her in the days that lie before her? It 
seems impossible that the calm affection she feels for her hus- 
band will suffice to keep her thoughtless feet steady on the road 
of life. If she had some one near her always—some one she 
loved—— 

He breaks off suddenly. “That way madness lies.” 

“ Why aren’t you happy ?” asks Cecilia all at once. She has 
‘been studying him. 

“ Happiness ?” bitterly. “ Where is it to be found?” 

She glances at him reproachfully. 

“J am here!” says she softly, as though reminding him with 
the sweetest rebuke of a fact he should have known, 

“You—you—you!” He draws his breath sharply. Then, 
with some vehemence: “ Have you ever thought how all this is 
going to end?” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” says she, making again that swift 
gesture as if to ward off something, or else to put it from her. 
“You will go, but not now—not,” regarding him anxiously, “ for 
a long, dong time.” 

“T shall go almost immediately.” 

“Qh, no! You,” sharply, “can’t do that. You have pro- 
mised to come and stay with us for awhile. I heard you say 
that. You said you would come next Thursday.” 

“T shall not come, however.” 

“No?” She looks at him as if not believing. “ Not even 
for a few days ?” 

He shakes his head. His face is very pale. 

“ But why, Phil?” she bursts out impatiently, and then stops, 
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and then goes on again impatiently, “Oh, I needn't ask ; I know 
what you mean. But do you really, rea//y, think it wrong for 
us to see each other?” 

“I don’t know what is right or wrong”—gloomily. “I only 
know I cannot stand much more of this.” 

He rises from his seat beside her on the bank, and walks to 
and fro, his troubled eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“Ah! That means that you do think it wrong,” says she 
mournfully. “You say to yourself that because I am married, 
{ must not again be glad when I am with you. But is that just 
—is it fair? Because I am Peter’s wife must I then not be 
happy when I am talking to you? No, no,” as he would have 
broken sternly into her speech, “I have thought it all out. 
Every ”—emphatically—* bit of it. And I cannot see what is 
wrong about it. I have tried and I have failed to see. I know 
only that you are my dearest friend—that I love you—and that 
it is too harsh a judgment that would tell me I must not there- 
fore be with you. Can’t vou look at it like that?” She waits 
as if entreating a kind answer from him, but answer there is 
none. “ You can’t, then?” 

She leans towards him, her hands twined round her knees, 


her eyes uplifted to his. The last rays of the slowly fading 
sunshine are glinting on her hair, dyeing it into even a greater 


’ 


glory. “J can,” says she reluctantly, in a grieved sort of way 
and with a sort of wonder at herself. “Do you know, Phil,” 
anxiously, “I have sometimes thought that I am wanting in 
certain ways?” 

She looks at him with some expectation in her gaze. At him 
who can see nothing wanting in her; to whom she is the one 
sweet, perfect thing upon this earth. 

He returns her gaze despairingly. He dares not break the 
silence. To speak at this moment is to give full sway to all the 
passion of a lifetime. 

“T'll tell you how it seems to me,” says she. She sighs and 
turns her eyes away from his. “Why it seems unfair! Isn't it 
unfair that we two, you and I, who have been done out of all 
the good of our lives, should still further be coerced—be driven 
to cast from us the little last, small sweetness that remains 
to us ?” 

“Nothing remains to us.” 
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“Oh, it does—it does,” cries she affrightedly. “Why do you 
speak like that? I won’t give up all—I can’t. And you are 
just like all the rest of the world, so suve of your opinion— 
so cold. In spite of you”—miserably—“I have still some- 
thing left me. I can see you—hear you—and you can hear 
me.” 

His very heart is bleeding. Oh! to take her in his arms, to 
carry her away—away from all the world . . . and so to 
desecrate her—his idol ! 

“Cecilia, think,” says he with intense agitation, “you are 
married ; you——” 

“I know I am Peter’s wife,” says she. But gently and witha 
subdued but glad certainty, “I love you /” 

“Cissy 1” 


He takes a step towards her, but the perfect faith that shines 
within her eyes, her sad belief in him, checks him. 

“Ts that so dreadful a thing to say? Your face tells me it is. 
Everything,” says she, her voice quivering, “seems dreadful now. 
But you £xow it, Phil, and what is the good of being silent ”— 
even that first principle has not come home to her !—* It,” in a 
little broken way that goes to his. heart, “it comforts me to say 


ww. . . ‘outloud !” 

Her eyes have again grown misty; tears trouble them. And 
the evening wind, rising as night comes on, is rushing through 
her pretty locks, ruffling them, playing with them, and making 
them lie with riotous confusion across her white forehead. The 
drooping branches of a beech tree are hanging over her. 

“You will come if even for a day ?” 

“This is madness,” says Stairs, bursting suddenly the bonds 
of speech. “You may as well hear first as last, that I am 
leaving this place altogether on Thursday.” It is a terrible 
determination, thought on for some days, and now at a last 
moment made sure. 

“ Altogether !” 

She brings herself to her feet slowly. He can see that she is. 
trembling. 

“Oh! no, Phil! Oh! zo/ You couldn’t do it.” She goes 
closer to him and tries to smile—such a pitiful smile. “You are 
trying to tease me, aren’t you? You used to tease me in the old 
days—do you remember? You must go back to India some day. 
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I”—with a little catch of her breath—“I.know that. But until 
then you will stay . . . in England, at all events, where I can 
—you will stay ?” 

“Don’t,” says he sharply. “Good Heavens! do you think I 
ama stone? I shall leave this on Thursday.” 

“Go then.” But even as she utters these scornful words, she 
looks at him, and all the lovely misery of her face is plain. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” exclaims he. “Don’t 
you know it is for your sake I am going?” | 

A little sunshine disturbs the grief of her eyes. 

“If that is all,” says she, “ stay.” 

“If you can bear the torture, 7 cannot,” declares he fiercely. 
To accept Gaveston’s hospitality, with this madness on him—— 

“Well, go—go.” Her voice is very low, and all at once he 
knows that she is crying, and at the same moment he is at her 
feet. 

“My darling! My delight! Czssy!” His arms are round her. 
“I will do anything you wish. I will stay with you. My heart 
—my soul, do not cry !” 

“You will stay?” 

“Yes.” 

“You will come here for just a few days, before we lose each 
other for ever?” 

“Yes,” with a groan. 

Mrs. Gaveston sighs with a sort of sad content. 

“ Now you are my own Phil again,” says she. “Do you know, 
Phil, I never knew how much I cared for you until you came 
back this time? Wasn’t that strange ?” 

“T would to God you had never known,” says he. “ Darling, 
darling girl, have you thought ?” 

“I’m always thinking,” she stands back from him, her hands 
in his, and her face alight with joy. She seems to have for- 
gotten everything but the fact of his having given in about his 
going. “And it is always of you!” 

She smiles at him, and her lips widen. All at once she 
bursts into a little rippling laugh, that has some: tears in it, but 
far more mirth. , 

“On Thursday then you will come ?”. cries she triumphantly. 
“ How lovely! And see, Phil! There can’t be a bit of harm in 
it, can there? It is only that we are fond of each other. No 
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more. Nothing more! And we can’t help that, can we? Oh, 
what walks we shall have on Thursday and the day after. 
They shall be many, Phil! I have ever so many places to show 
you.” 

She breaks off, her eyes having caught the darkening tints of 
the sky. 

“It is getting late,” says she in an injured tone. ‘‘ How soon 
it gets late sometimes. We must go back to the house. Come, 
Phil,” holding out her hand tohim. “Come. We must run for 
it. I’ve got to dress for dinner yet.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


‘The first point of wisdom is to discern that which is false, the second to know that 

which is true.” 
GAVESTON had been crossing the hall as Nell and Wortley 
returned to the house, and had carried off the latter to the 
dining-room to have a whisky and soda before starting for his 
homeward walk. Wortley had made a slight hesitation about 
. accepting this friendly offer at first, but when Nell disappeared up 
the hall and into a room beyond, he had changed his mind and 
thought ‘well of the whisky and soda. She might come back 
again for one thing, but she didn’t, and he is now far on his way 
to The Towers, 

Nell had gone straight to the library first, expecting to find 
Cecilia there, expecting the gay, hurried little questions as to 
what she had been doing all the afternoon, what people had 
said to her, and she to them. But Cecilia was not in the library, 
nor in the morning-room, nor in the drawing, nor in her own 
room. 

It is now growing quite dusk, and Nell, with a frightened 
feeling at her heart, comes back to the library, and, standing in 
the eastern window, that gives the best view of the approach to 
the house from the orchard, feels a chill gather round her heart. 

Where is Cecilia? How imprudent her staying out so late. 
Her growing fear about Philip’s fatal fascination for Cecilia 
now lends terror to her thoughts. It is just seven o'clock. 
There is barely time to dress for dinner. Why—w/y does she 
not come in? If Peter should ask—should question ‘ 
Perhaps Sir Stephen will keep him engaged for a little while. 
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Peter coming in, dispels this hope. She turns slowly from the 
window. Willhe ask? If he does. . . . Her heart sinks 
within her 

All at once relief comes. There is a joyous voice from the 
verandah. 

“Why, what a little owl you look,” cries Cecilia, pushing the 
silken curtains aside and springing intothe room. “ A little bird 
of ill-omen! How your face is set! And on this lovely evening, 
too. Oh!” with a rapturous in-drawing of her breath, “ was 
there ever so lovely an evening ?” 

She is looking brilliant. Her eyes—her cheeks are on fire; 
her whole air is filled with the first fresh madness of youth. 

Gaveston, leaning against the mantelpiece, regards her with an 
appreciative gaze—a gaze that has the gentle devotion of years 
in it. 

“What a rash hour for little girls to be out,” says he, smiling. 
His eyes are full of admiration of the lovely, quickly breathing 
thing before him. “Do you know, Cecilia, you are nothing but 
a little girl still? You look just as young as when you married 
me, six years ago. Time,’ with a comically reproachful look, 
“like all the rest of us, has evidently succumbed to you—he has 
fallen in love with you. He spares you.” 

He laughs and, going up to her, lays his hands upon her 
shoulders, and in the little way she knows so well, shakes her 
tenderly. She laughs too, but as he stoops to kiss her, she 
evades him, laughing always and prettily, but presently, with 
determination, she slips from beneath his hands, and steps behind 
the table nearest her. 

“How the perfume of those roses comes to one,” says Nell 
gaily. To herself her gaiety is so artificial that she stops dead 
short, waiting for the others to comment on it. But evidently 
they have not noticed her. The very breath of the roses is 
filling the room, and Peter, as if attracted by it, goes out to the 
verandah. They can hear him whistling. 

Cecilia stands by the table, drumming upon it with her pretty, 
slender fingers as if playing on some imaginary piano, and 
Nell, from the depths of a lounging chair watches her openly, 
anxiously. What is Cecilia thinking of—what symphony is 
she playing—what heart’s tune? What a strange, raft smile 
is on her lips ! 
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All at once something intermingles with Peter’s whistling—it 
is a child’s voice—sweet and happy. Cecilia starts as if shot, 
and turns. That strange smile is still upon her lips, but now it 
looks as though it were frozen there. 

The little voice comes nearer, prattling gaily. Peter is talking 
to the child—expostulating with him, telling him he ought to 
be in the middle of his beauty sleep hours ago, and the pretty 
voice is explaining : “ He couldn’t go to bed until he said good- 
night to his mammy, and his mammy was so long coming in— 
and 

They have both stepped into the room now. The boy running 
beside his father, who has a most artistic, loosely-put together 
wreath of roses in his hand. 

“Who is ¢#és for?” asks Peter, holding it up, and asking the 
question of his little son. 

“For mammy !” cries the child excitedly. 

“Right. It is for Saint Cecilia! Did you know your mother 
was a saint? All Saint Cecilias are crowned with roses. Come, 
we shall decorate our saint, you and I.” 

The strange, new smile is dead now. Cecilia’s face is ghastly 
she moves back a little into the shade, clutching the table as if 
for support. Nell half rises as if to go up to her—her knees 
trembling beneath her—but her distress is broken in upon by 
the boy, who runs to his mother, and casts his little loving arms 
around her. 

“I won't have my mammy made a saint,” says he, casting an 
indignant look back at his father. “Saints go to Heaven. My 
mammy shan’t go to Heaven—ever—ever.” 

Cecilia clutches the boy to her wildly, stifling his face against 
her breast. An awful fear has caught her. Once, twice before 
she felt it—but only as a passing cloud might be felt. But 
the child!—is her own child condemning her? “Never to 
Heaven——” Never! Where is she going then? Oh, God! 
no—no! Not to hell! 

She knows a moment later how stupid such thoughts are! 
The absurd paroxysm is over. Why, what “as she done? .The 
face she lifts from her late convulsive clasping of the boy is very 
white, but quite composed. 

“He wouldn't let his mammy go from him—would he? No! 
Not even fora moment. Not even when he is obliged to go to 
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bed, because the cruel night compels him. Well, then, come, 
and she'll put him to bed herself, if ‘for this night only !’” 

She carries the boy away with her. He, clinging to her, and 
she with her arm around his neck. So sweet pair! 

Nell looks thoughtfully after her as she goes. Then a sudden 
determination comes to her—she moves towards the door. The 
determination has turned her hands and face as cold as ice. 

“You look ill, Nell,” says her brother-in-law kindly, catching 
a glimpse of her face as she passes him. “ What is it ?” 

“Nothing. . . . Nothing very much. My head aches a 
little.” 

“Go to Cecilia, she will do you good.” 

“Yes. I will go to Cecilia.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


‘*Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


SLOWLY, step by step, Nell goes up the broad oak stairs, from 
the walls of which many Gaveston Dames look down upon her. 
All dull—all abominably plain, to tell the truth, but sans reproche. 


Not one solitary volatile glance could be got out of the lot of 
them, even had they combined all their forces to produce that 
effect. 

Nell sighs softly as she looks at them. Perhaps it is well to 
be dull and plain. If so, things will fare but badly with the 
latest lady of the Park. 

Glancing into the nursery, she finds Cecilia is not there. 
Geoffrey is, however, and makes towards her with a most 
lamentable disregard of the decencies. His delightful little 
rounded limbs are innocent of covering—he is dripping from 
elbow and ears and nose: he has in fact just sprung from his 
bath to bid her a fresh good-night. She receives him, drips 
and all, into her embrace—then beats a hasty retreat. 

As she closes the nursery door behind her, she hesitates,and looks 
longingly down the staircase that she has just come up. Why 
goon? She had hoped to meet Cecilia in the nursery, to have 
broken her meaning to her there—with the child to help her 
cause—but now. . . . Nowit must be done in cold blood. 
Oh no! she cannot say such things to Cissy—she half turns as 
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if to go down again to the drawing-room—but her eyes fall upon 
the “Dames,” and as if with one consent they all seem to wave 
her back—to forbid her turning back from the plough. It seems 
to Nell in her nervous state as if they are telling her that the 
house is theirs! And that it had to be kept as ¢hey had kept 
it, pure—sweet—fragrant! with no dark mists to choke the 
clearness of its air! . 

She turns as if in obedience to these dead orders, but once 
again hesitates. To arraign her own sister. To bring her to 
the blush perhaps, or perhaps to be driven from her presence. 
It was an ordeal that would have been too much for most girls, 
but after a desperate moment, Nell conquers her irresolution, 
and goes straight to Cecilia’s door. Conscience had proved her 
master. 

Cecilia is sitting before a sparkling fire, her hands twisted 
behind her head. She starts to her feet as Nell, without knock- 
ing, comes into the room. Neither of the sisters ever dreamed 
of knocking at each other’s doors. They knew they were always 
welcome—more than welcome. 

“Come in, Nellie.” Her manner is as startled as her abrupt 
uprising. It gives Nell the wretched impression that she has 
been expecting this moment with some one—not with her—that 
she has been preparing herself for it, most inefficiently as the 
sequel proves. 

“ How pale you are!” says Cecilia, whose own face is now 
quite colourless. “Come to the fire. What,” slowly, and not 
looking at her, “is it that has distressed you?” 

“You,” cries the girl, with sudden passion and with parched 
lips. She does not come to the fire, as desired, but stands 
looking at Cecilia, her heart choking her throat. “Why—why 
did you stay out so long?” 

“Is that it?” says Cecilia, in the sad voice of a child who is in 
fault. “ You are angry with me then. I knew you would be. I 
have seen of late, twice—twice”—repeating it as if thinking— 
“no, three times that you were angry with me; was it”— 
anxiously—“ so very late?” 

So sweetly she says all this, that Nell’s heart dies within her. 
Cecilia is looking frightened, and a little sad, too, and worst of 
all things, forsaken. Is she—Nell—to forsake her? she, her 
sister—her attitude goes to the girl’s very soul. And how well 
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she has taken it too! She might so easily have taken it 
another way. She might, in her vé/e of elder sister, have 
ordered Nell out of the room. But Cecilia had not done that. 

Cecilia indeed had done nothing. Gentle, yielding, always a 
little uncertain, she would have been the last to give an order 
to anyone. She had no thought about asserting herself, she 
had never dreamt of ordering Nell out of the room, or of being 
indignant—a pose that nine out of every ten women under the 
circumstances would have taken. 

“Oh, angry! How could you think I was angry with you? 
I have no right,” says Nell, “but”—she tries hard to keep her 
tone from trembling—“ it was late,” 

“Was it?” says Cecilia—she pauses. To Nell it seems that 
she is looking backwards into the cause of her lateness ; and as 
she looks her eyes brighten. Nell draws her breath sharply. 
What is she seeing? “It didn’t feel late,” she goes on. “It 
seemed to me that I came in so soon, and Peter—Peter saw 
nothing. You must remember ”—feverishly—“that Peter saw 
nothing! You,” with a little short laugh, “ you must be more of 
a prude than Peter.” 

“Cissy, let me speak.” Nell’s voice is low, she seems to 
struggle with it, “I have lately thought——” 

She stops, feeling. faint, and clutches the back of the carved 
chair behind her, as if demanding support from it; she evidently 
feels that it is impossible to her to go on. How is she to put 
into dreadful words, the still more dreadful fear that is con- 
suming her ? 

“ J have thought too,” says Cecilia, slowly. “ Sometimes I have 
thought——oh, no”—breaking off passionately—* oh, no, Nellie, 
I must not talk to you like this.” 

“Go on,” says Nell. What is there in the young voice? 
Sternness? Grief? 

“ Must 1 goon? You will let me then? you will listen? Oh, 
Nellie!” She sinks into a chair, and holds out her arms to the 
girl to come close to her. It is a childish act, the action of a 
child who wants someone to come and bear her punishment 
with her, and soften down the offence. “It is this. I have no 
one to speak to but you, and sometimes—you will forgive me, 
Nellie, won’t you?” with nervous horror of reproach, “but . . 
It is a fancy of mine. Of course ”—she pauses, and a laugh, sad 
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and most imperfect, breaks from her. A laugh that no one with 
an ounce of feeling could believe in. “A mad fancy! But I 
have thought of late that—that—I am in Jove with Philip !” 

A dead: silence ensues. -Nell not moving, Cecilia goes on 
hurriedly and almost violently. 

“ Of course you are surprised, and of course it is all nonsense ; 
I shouldn’t have suggested such a terrible thing to a child like 
you. Buttherewas noone else .. . . And it isn’t true as 
I have told you, it was a mere mad fancy. It-—-—” she breaks 
off suddenly and looks at Nell, who is now white to her very 
lips. “It is a lie-—-do you understand? A lie!” 

Then all at once her face changes. 

“Oh, my God!” criesshe. “ There is no lie, it is true, true, 
all of it! I do love him!” 

- Silence again follows this. And then again very slowly, 
more deliberately this time Cecilia repeats her terrible assertion. 
“T love him!” The words now, however, seem to fall from her in 
silken syllables. There is a delight in her voice, a certain triumph 
that frightens Nell more than all that has gone before. She covers 

-her face with her hands, and bursts into bitter weeping. 

“Tt can’t—it can’t be true!” cries she wildly. “Oh, Cissy! 
Oh, darling, think /” 

“Don't!” says Cecilia, almost fiercely. The late delight is 
gone from it, and now the pretty, soft, cooing voice, is sounding 
strangely hoarse. The girl’s tears seem to crush her—to con- 
demn her. She looks at Nell standing there sobbing, shivering 
and feels herself judged and cast aside. 

“Why do you cry?” says she, “what have I done? Nothing 
—nothing—except to love him. What harm can there be in 
loving? How can one keep from it? Is one’s heart a mere 
machine to be controlled at will? Love is what we want 
always, what we seek after. Heaven itself speaks for it.” 

“For such love as this ?” asks Nell, still sobbing wildly. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t! Your tears are driving me mad. 
Oh, Nell! Oh! my pretty girl, you are right and I am wrong. 
And what lessons I am teaching you! God forbid you should 
ever learn them.” 

She bursts out crying herself now, and with a little rush Nell 


goes to her and flings her arms round her, pressing her to her 
heart. 
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“Yet you condemn me, you think me wicked,” says Cecilia, 
clinging to her. There seems refuge and comfort in the clasp of 
these strong young arms. 

“I think of you only as my own Cissy, my very heart,’ says 
poor Nell brokenly. “Oh, darling, remember every word I say 
is for your good, I think of no one else. This Philip, what is he 
to you? Hecan never beanything. Never! And Peter—why, 
Peter is worth a thousand of him. See now, Cissy,” trying to 
speak calmly, persuasively, but crying miserably all the time, “is 
it worth while to break your heart, and Peter’s heart, and my 
heart, all because——” her sobs choke her. 

“T shall only break one heart,” says Cecilia slowly. Her sharp 
burst of crying is over now. She looks a/mest¢ her age, as she 
stands, still holding Nell, and with tender fingers trying with her 
handkerchief to dry the girl’s eyes. 

“Ah! you will—you will! If Peter should ever hear. of 
this——” 

“He cannot—he shall not. Nell”’—blanching—“it is only 
you—and you will not betray. : 

“ Peter cannot be blind for ever.” 

“Hecan. He must!” 

“Why was / not blind then? J/knew. / felt.” 

“True.” She falls silent after this, and ponders for a minute 
or two. Then, “ Nell”—with a wild, quick hope in her tone— 
“that looks as if Peter did not really love me! Doesn't it? 
People who veally love are always the first to see. Eh? Perhaps 
Peter—only fancied he loved me.” 

Nell makes a gesture that has anger in it. 

“Do as you will,” says she. “But do not seek to disparage 
your husband. You know in your soul, Cecilia, that Peter loves 
you with all his heart. Do not,” she hesitates, and goes on 
bravely, “try to escape from your own conscience, by seeking to 
cast a slur upon another’s. That is not right, Cissy. No good 
can come of that. You know—you £xow that Peter loves you.” 

“ Yes—yes,” says Cecilia faintly, giving in as usual, and 
without the slightest trace of ill-feeling. “But I—I wish he 
didn’t!” 

It seems so hopeless! Nell’s tears break forth afresh. What 
is to be the end of it all? 

“Oh! poor, poor Peter!” says she. “Cissy "—desperately— 
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“TI heard him ask Philip to come and stay here on Thursday 
next—to stay for a week. But you will not let him come, will 
you? You will tell him—tell him something that will prevent 
his accepting the invitation. You zw¢// now—won’t you? Oh, 
darling Cissy ”—falling at her feet, and clasping her round the 
waist—“ you will.” 

“ How can I tell a guest he is unwelcome?” 

“ Ah! this is trifling with it,” cries Nell, springing to her feet. 
“Say you zw#// not. Tell the truth!” 

“T seem to be always telling you the truth,” says: Cecilia, with 
strange reproach in her voice. “I'll tell it now again—I cannot! 
He is going away soon, Nell—for ever. He refused the 
invitation here—but I persuaded him to come. I want to be 
happy for a few, few days out of all my life. Heis coming. I 
shall not tell him to stay away.” 

“T told you,” says Nell, in a stifled tone, “that you would 
break all our hearts.” 

“All. No—only my own! Yours and Peter’s need not 
break.” 

“There is yet another heart,” says Nell. “ Have you forgotten 
—your son ?” 

For the first time in all her life perhaps, Cecilia’s gentleness 
forsakes her. She turns upon Nell with bitter anger. 

“You forget yourself!” cries she, with quivering lips. “My 
son—my son’s heart! To break that! . . . Go.” She 
points impressively to the door. “Go. Go!” 

As Nell leaves the room, the little son’s mother drops into a 
chair, and covers her face from the light. 












CHAPTER XLIII. 


‘* For this I’m tempest-toss‘d, 
A drifting skiff at most, 
I dare the waves, risk cloud and rain, 
I ever tempt my fate again, 
Nor care if I be lost.” 
IT is a few days later, and now well into the heart of August. 
The mornings are a little colder, the evenings yellower, and the 
asters are holding up their stiff heads in all the borders. In the 
long avenue the leaves are beginning to fall, not in battalions 
but softly, unconsciously, now and then, and one by one— 
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teaching, imperceptibly as it were, the great lesson of life—the 
sad lesson of Death. 

Thursday has come and gone. The Thursday looked forward 
to by Nell with fears not to be controlled. Cecilia had met her 
the morning after that strange scene in her room, quite as usual, 
save for a little increased tenderness in her greeting — poor 
Cecilia, who hated to be at variance with anyone—who had not 
enough strength for a quarrel. There had been a touch of 
remorse in her kiss, that had made Nell catch her and hold her, 
feeling inclined to cry the while. But Cecilia had said nothing 
more about Philip’s coming. Therefore, as Nell knew, he was 
coming. And Nell wondered hourly if Cecilia feared or cared 
—or gave a thought to it at all. 

Cecilia Aad cared, however, and thought a great deal, and 
feared, perhaps, even more than Nell—but hers had been a glad 
terror. It was full of sweetness, of strange, unknown expecta- 
tion, of the misery that fills the wine-cup of life. Mingled with 
her fear, was a mad joy that would not be kept down, that sent 
her singing with a sweet passion through the gardens in the late 
morning, until some vague misgiving rose to kill the song. But 
underneath these misgivings, these sharp little pangs that caught 
her heart as if a child’s hand grasped it—the music ever lay. 

At times she felt unnerved and dispirited, and found a 
difficulty in being quite herself. There was a burden on her 
hard to lift, and her shoulders were of the dainty kind that sink 
easily beneath a load. It was at these times, that the fear closed 
in upon her. She was so seldom suve of herself, even in the 
lighter, more ordinary affairs of her life; how then could she be 
sure now—now when Fate was rushing on her? But, perhaps, 
it was this very distrust of herself, this terrible uncertainty as to 
what she might or might not do on imagined occasions, that 
gave a keen edge to the indescribable thrill of ecstasy that 
always shook her when she dwelt on Philip’s coming. 

If it had all been laid open to her—if she had known how 
things would go; how she would be able to receive him ; how 
it would be with him; how much control she could depend 
upon—f all things had been made clear to her ; she longed for 
all this—or thought she did—but in reality it was the doubt that 
fascinated her—though she spent her days telling herself that 
there was no doubt—none—none. Philip would come, and she 

2 
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would take his visit calmly, and she would be happy for a little 
while. That would be all. That he would go some day, she 
knew too—somewhere down at the back of her mind, but she 
refused to drag this thought into the light. She never dwelt 
upon it. She was strictly Scriptural in some things—she cer- 
tainly gave no thought to the morrow! To-day was sufficient 
for her. Her to-days had, up to this, been singularly void of 
evil. 

The Thursday had come, and with it Philip, but for a day 
only ! 

Stairs was a persistent man, if not a strong one—and indeed 
it was impossible not to see that he was positively weak in 
some ways. He was at all events capable of being crushed 
beneath a love affair—of being driven by passion as a leaf by 
the wind, and so far unable to resist the dragging of his heart 
strings, that they led him whithersoever they listed—a pretty 
dance at most times—and in his case where honour should 
have barred the way. 

Yet in spite of all this he was a gentleman, and it revolted 
his small remaining sense of right and wrong—to sleep beneath 
Peter Gaveston’s roof, to hold a fair face to him, and to eat his 
bread. 

When he left Cecilia on that last evening in the orchard, he 
had been full of his promise to her, and no doubt if he had been a 
stronger man—or a man with a few less grains of the cravings 
that honour demand—he would have held to that promise, though 
all Heaven and earth swore at him; but honour was still a 
landmark with him, and he was not built of such strong fibre 
as some. 

He had left her full of his determination to do as she would 
have him do, but once gone from her—when the silent darkness 
of the wood had caught and enfolded him in its grand tran- 
quility—when the fascination that might surely be called 
“glamour” of her presence, fell away from him, he woke with 
a start from his dream and knew he could not do this thing. 
He could not accept Peter Gaveston’s invitation. He stopped 
short in the darkness of the wood and thought. He knew at all 
events that he ought to refuse it. 

But how? All the small world of Bigley-on-Sea knew he 
was going to Gaveston Hall on the expiration of his visit to 
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the McGregors. It had been discussed everywhere. And to 
refuse now, to leave so abruptly, would surely lead to comment, 
comment that must come home to Cecilia. He had thought this 
out before, and had decided risking the comments, but now 
again he hesitates. 

It was rather unfortunate that the McGregors had discussed 
so openly the fact of his going /vom them, to the Hall. But 
they fad done so very openly, and pleasurably, and certainly 
without an arriéve pensée. But then other people had discussed 
it too, zo¢t openly, and decidedly not so pleasantly. 

Stairs was aware of all this, and felt that a problem had been 
thrown upon his shoulders very difficult of solution. Would it 
be better for Cecilia if he were to go now—or if he were to 
accept Gaveston’s invitation for a day, and so have it out. 
What was the best plan for Cecilia—Cecilia was all his thought— 
which rendering of the difficulty would best wither that poison, 
that lay beneath the aspish tongues of the Bigley-on-Sea people ? 

There were more to be considered than the Bigley-on-Sea’s 
however. There was Gaveston. Stairs had never overcome 
that first feeling of respect for Peter that had entered into him 
when he saw Cecilia’s husband. How was he to explain to 
Gaveston his change of front? 

He went slowly through the wood thinking, suffering torture 
so acute, that it seemed to touch his body even as his mind. 
His body and his mind indeed were fighting a hard and cruel 
fight. Finally they came to a settlement. He drew himself 
up, pausing—thinking. 
© Yes, he will go—on Thursday—and on Wednesday he will 
leave by the evening mail, that goes at seven. That is settled. 
He feels quite strong again. It is settled ; nothing shall undo 
it. On Wednesday evening at six-thirty he will bid her good- 
bye. There must be an end of it somewhere, and it shall be 
then. It will be an easy matter to get a telegram to-morrow 
telling him of a friend who is going abroad, and who wants him 
to go with him. Such telegrams, if rare, are not unheard of. 
He will explain this to the McGregors first; the McGregors 
who are always so sympathetic, and so—talkative. 

For a man invalided home as he had been, it would seem the 
most natural thing in the world. He had been ill. He desired to 
travel in the south of Europe with a view to picking up the 
2* 
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loose threads of vitality that still seemed wickedly anxious to 
slip through the loom. 

The McGregors—kind souls—would at once see the advantage 
of his spending, for his health’s sake, the remaining months of 
his leave abroad. They would explain to others—the busy 
tongues would cease. . 

And he—he would see her again. He did not say “alone.” 
He refused to admit that hope even to himself, and for once 
was a hypocrite. He would see her for her own sake, to stop 
the mouths of the gossips. Once again—and then 

He drew a long breath and looked out to the ocean. He had 
gained a hill, and all the vast magnificent field of water was 
laid bare to him. It was quite clear—quite clear—like the 
future he has planned for himself, and terribly barren ! 

‘* There’s not a ship in sight ; 
And as the sun goes under 
Thick clouds conspire to cover 
The moon that should rise yonder. 
Thou art alone, fond lover.” 

Then! Yes! it would be all over then. 

He went home and wrote a note to be sent to Gaveston next 
day—he felt he was outraging all the tenets of society, but he 
could not write to Cecilia—to say that pressing business would 
prevent his staying longer with him than from Thursday to 
Friday. And he so far satisfied his conscience as to reduce 
those days to their shortest span so far as 42s use of them was 
concerned. He would come to dinner on Thursday, he wrote, 
and was sorry to say he should have to leave by the seven train 
on Wednesday. He was so disappointed about the whole thing, 
but a friend of his was starting in a week for Norway, and 
he had promised him some time since to go with him, and 

There were a good many “ands,” all of them very plausible 
and all of them entirely outside the boundary of truth. 

Gaveston received the note and showed it to Cecilia, who 
made no sign. She turned slowly aside without a word of 
comment, but no emotion was visible. Perhaps she did not 
believe in it, but she acted as if she did, and to Nell’s over- 
whelming surprise, who had read the letter too, she organized a 
rather large luncheon party for the Friday that was to see his 
final departure. It seemed as if she too were determined to 
prevent any last words. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘* That's a valiant flea that dares eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion.” 


THE luncheon has gone off admirably. Cecilia indeed had 
been the life and soul of it. She had asked Mrs. Chance and 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss amongst others, in spite of Nell’s protests. 
To the girl she seemed to court their observation—to compel 
them to see all that there was to be seen, between her and 
Stairs. This might have arisen out of petulant desire to prove 
to them how little there really was—to stifle their gossip in their 
throats. 

But if so, she threw herself away. Gossip is not so easily to 
be stifled. A little dving ember dropped as all fires drop them, 
springs to fuller life through the shock, and sets ablaze again 
the smouldering logs, and so the game goes on. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that Gaveston had told 
them all at luncheon, that he must run up to town by the three- 
thirty train, and that he could not be home until the eleven- 
fifteen. It was decidedly unfortunate that he had to go, but 
the business was very imperative. He had apologised to Stairs 
about it early in the morning, when the telegram that summoned 
him, had arrived. The fact of his not being back to bid him 
good-bye, seemed so inhospitable. Stairs’ train took him away 
at seven, so that there was really no chance of seeing him again. 
He was genuinely sorry—and he had not noticed the strange 
light that came into Stairs’ eyes as he made his announcement. 

The younger man had murmured something necessary, and 
had then turned abruptly away. There was a singing in his 
ears. . . . He would be able then to bid her good-bye alone 
—alone ! 

They are all in the drawing-room now, moving about, or talk- 
ing in little groups, whilst putting on their gloves preparatory to 
departure. 

Mrs. Chance has glided up to Peter, her most engaging ex- 
pression on her face, her little hesitation somewhat accentuated. 

“So you are really going up to town this evening ?” 

“Yes. Can I do anything for you?” asks Gaveston kindly. 

“What a noble offer. I wish I could avail myself of it. 
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No, I . . . was only wondering how you could tear your- 
self away from your wife. I have heard . . . is it true?— 
that you have never been separated from her since your marriage 
for an hour.” 

“Tam afraid we all hear a great deal of nonsense at times,” 
says Gaveston laughing. “Iam not so devoted a husband as 
all that comes to, and I have no doubt my wife will be able to 
endure existence without me for a few hours.” 

“You really think that ?” with the prettiest smile. 

“T really do,” with the good-natured air of a man who is 
determined not to be bored. Mrs. Chance always bores Peter, 
a fact of which she is well aware, and resents immensely. 

“You are very modest,” says she. “I shouldn’t wonder ”— 
with downcast eyes—‘ if you didn’t quite understand her.” 

“Even if I don’t,” pleasantly, and looking over her head with 
a view to escape, “and if your surmise is true, that she will miss 
me, I should be rather glad to believe it. Absence, you know, is 
popularly supposed to make the heart grow fonder.” 

“Now that is conceit,” says Mrs. Chance. “Such vanity,” 
playfully, “ought to be taken down a little. It wants a correc- 
tive. I shall administer it! Do you know, I once heard your 
wife call you——” 

She pauses, glancing at him quite charmingly—mischief in 
her eyes however. 

“ She never calls me,” says Gaveston. “ Watson does that !” 

“What a silly joke! Shan’t I administer the correction 
then ?” 

“ By all means, but you will have to be quick, for I must catch 
my train. She called me——?” 

“Ugly,” says Mrs. Chance. “Wasn’t that a flight on her 
part—wasn’t it absurd ? Of course she didn’t mean it—how could 
she ?—but she did really! Now I ”—archly—“ felt it my duty to 
tell you that—to take you down a little bit, as I said.” 

“I’m afraid you haven’t succeeded,” says Gaveston, smiling 
imperturbably. “I am afraid you have defeated your own”— 
pausing — “admirable purpose. I feel, if possible, more vain 
than ever—a veritable peacock. The idea that my wife, even 
when engrossed with her guests, takes the trouble to remember 
me, fills me with a vanity not to be suppressed. It also delights 
me to know that the guest to whom she made her little confi- 
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dence, should remember it so long and take such trouble to 
repeat it to me.” 

His smile is as easy as ever, as he bids her good-bye, and 
goes on to the others, but somehow she knows she has changed 
Gaveston’s feeling, from kindly toleration to distinct dislike. This 
is not a pleasant reflection for one who is living on sufferance. 
The effect on Mrs. Chance, however, is not to make her moderate 
her transports in the way. of malice, but to increase them. 

As for Gaveston—he had taken it all very lightly, very care- 
lessly, but in the carriage on his way to the station, where there 
is no one near him to divert his thoughts, Bella’s ill-meant words 
come back to him. 

“Ugly!” Cecilia had called him ugly, and openly—to a big 
crowd apparently. . . . Pshaw! what nonsense! Of course 
that woman’s talk was not to be depended on. She was chaffing 
him, no doubt, in her extremely vulgar fashion! And even if 
Cecilia had said it, it was only said in fun. Cecilia was always 
poking fun at people. 

He put it in many lights, but Mrs. Chance, if she had only 
known it, had done her work. That word “ugly” went with him 
up to town and down again. 

* * * * * * * 

“Have you heard,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, seating herself 
angularly on a seat next Mrs. McGregor, “that Mr. Gaveston 
is going by the three-thirty train. In fact, there he is now, saying 
good-bye. Such a mistake on his part.” 

“A mistake?” questions Mrs. McGregor, who, dear good 
woman, never thinks of sin. “To say good-bye? It certainly 
does break up a party. But——” 

“ Nonsense! It will probably break up his life!” 

“Dear Mrs. Cutforth-Boss? Surely you say more than you 
mean.” 

The delicate, kindly, common-place face grows distressed. 

“Nota single syllable,” says Maria sternly. “He must be 
mad to go away like this, leaving no one to keep an eye upon 
her.” 

“ But, my dear, why should an eye be kept upon her?” says 
Mrs. McGregor, who is charity itself—the grand charity that 
thinketh no evil. “I suppose you are speaking of that dear girl 
Nell, and I should certainly think Mr. Gaveston would be right 
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in} leaving her to the care of her sister. Mrs. Gaveston surely 
is a sufficient chaperone.” 

“It is Mrs. Gaveston to whom I am alluding,” says Maria 
grimly. “It is she”—severely—*“ who, in my opinion, requires 
a chaperone. And now she is left without one. Her husband 
is going up to town on some ridiculous business, leaving that 
silly fribble of a wife of his, alone with her lover. As if his 
business was not “ere.” 

“Tt seems to me,” says Mrs. McGregor quietly, “that you 
don’t quite understand. Philip Stairs is“impossible*of such 
conduct as you represent . . . . and even if he were, he is 
going away this evening by the seven o’clock train.” 

“Is he?” says Maria. She is evidently surprised. “ Are you 
sure?” 

“Absolutely. Believe me, my dear friend, there is nothing in 
this absurd scandal.” 

“Well, if he goes, I’ll agree with you,” says Maria grimly. 
“In the meantime,” with a levity very foreign, “ we must go now.” 
Her gloves are already drawn on, and she begins to button 
them. 

Mrs. Chance, being shunted by Gaveston, has found her way to 
Nell, who is standing in one of the windows with Grant. Cecilia 
had mentioned Sir Stephen as a guest for this strange luncheon- 
party, but Nell hadimplored her toleave him out. She had not 
explained to Cecilia her reasons for refusing to have him, and 
Cecilia had not asked. The truth was that Nell wished to be left, 
as far as possible, with as few distractions as might be on this 
one day. Grant she could manage, but Sir Stephen was always 
a little ex evidence ; he was shrewder than Grant, too, she thought, 
and she feared for Cecilia. Her heart, indeed, was full of 
Cecilia! Who was there to look after her except she, Nell? 
Peter was going—Mickey was gone! 

Mickey’s going had been at once a relief and a regret to Nell. 
When with her, she felt she had a trusty companion, who 
would stick to her and hers, through all storms and troubles.. 
The Irishman, if rough and a little boisterous at times, was kind 
at heart, and would have done all he could for those he loved, 
when at their worst point. And she was sure that he loved 
Cecilia and Cecilia’s husband. He would help them if here. 
Yet for all that, relief lay in the fact that he was zo¢ here. It 
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would have been terrible to her that Mickey should have been 
present when Philip came—and during Philip’s stay. But 
Mickey had gone back to his home in Cork three days ago, after 
a parting with Nell that he hoped was pathetic. 

“So Mr. MacNamara is really gone?” says Mrs. Chance, 
coming up to Nell and her brother. “Do you know I quite 
thought he was—a—a fixture !” 

Mrs. Wilding, who is close to them, talking to Mr. Nobbs, 
smiles and moves a little bit away, taking her small companion 
with her. 

“One could almost wish he was,” says Nell gently. “He is 
such a very charming companion.” 

“Of course you miss him ?” 

“Very much indeed.” 

“T can quite understand his being delightful in little ways— 
but an Irishman—is an Irishman ever to be trusted?” 

“ A gentleman is always to be trusted.” 

“Do you think so? Now Mr. MacNamara struck me as being 
a... well—a little troublesome—a little unsure. Always 
talking, you know—always looking round corners, as it were!” 
(Poor Mickey! he had seen through ey, and she knows it!) 

“ You mistake Mr. MacNamara,” says Nell coldly. “ He was 
the last person in the world to look round corners.” 

“Oh! as for that, I hardly meant ¢/at. At least, I did not 
mean what you mean, naughty girl!” She smiles sweetly, and 
taps Nell on the arm with the glove she is holding, preparatory 
to putting iton. 

“What do I mean?” asks Nell haughtily. 

“Ha! ha! we won't go into it,” with an arch glance that 
maddens Nell still further. “What I was going to say was that, 
Mr. MacNamara struck meas being clever . . . a little Zoo 
clever, perhaps.” 

“T am afraid you have studied him in vain,” says Nell. “It 
is an open secret that he missed his exam. for the army, and 
had to take an agency instead.” 

She moves away, shaking her head at Grant—who is boiling 
with indignation—to prevent his following her. 

Mrs. Wilding, from her place a few yards away, sees the 
girl’s face as she goes. 

“T’m afraid ‘Mis’Chance’ has been a little more chancy than 
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usual this time,” says she to herself. “She has evidently been 
resurrecting that story about Captain Stairs and Mrs. Gaveston.” 
And forthwith goes up to the widow, who is now being severely 
condemned by her brother. 

“You look a little upset,” says Mrs. Wilding lightly. 

“Who? I?” smiling with some difficulty. “Miss Prender- 
gast looks upset, if you like, and only because I hinted ‘i 

“No. No! I hate hearing about hints,” says Mrs. Wilding, 
putting up her perfectly-gloved hand. “ And,” naively, “ that is 
such a dreadfully old story, isn’t it? No one with a grain of 
sense believes in it now. Why pick up the ashes of an agony 
that is quite burnt out? You know he is leaving this evening.” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Chance’s smile takes a little vicious turn. “I 
hope he will go alone!” says she. 

Her brother casts an annihilating glance at her. 


(To be continued.) 





A CRUISE ON INLAND SEAS. 


H Cruise on Fnland Seas. 


ON a balmy midsummer evening we quit Chicago for a fresh- 
water cruise of two thousand miles, taking our passage in the 
great steamer which plies from the foot of Lake Michigan to 
the head of Lake Superior. As the white city vanishes in the 
distance, the dreamy heights of the opposite shore reveal them- 
selves in sharpening outlines through the orange glow of a 
radiant sunset, and we steam into a wide reach of azure water, 
crossed by slanting shadows of darker blue, and opaque with 
the oily calm of-halcyon weather on these inland seas. 

The deepening silence and mystery of night seem an appro- 
priate environment of our departure from American reality to 
Indian romance, for the extensive range of transatlantic travel 
offers no greater contrast than that which exists between the 
prose of mercantile Chicago and the poetry of the woods and 
waters which lie outside the turmoil of the busy Western 
metropolis. Beyond Milwaukee, now wholly commercial not- 
withstanding its musical Indian name, Lake Michigan contracts 
between wooded shores, and a tiny archipelago of fairy islets 
studs the tranquil water. Quivering birch trees crown each 
crag with ivory stems and pale green tresses, and across a 
maze of winding channels the verdant slopes of Mackinaw 
Island rise in fir-fringed undulations above a grey fort at the 
water’s edge. When winter locks the lake in ice, sledges drawn 
by dogs still carry the mail from the mainland to the island, cut 
off from the world, save for this solitary link of communication, 
by impassable barriers of ice and snow. From a sentry-post 
above the fort—formerly a station of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—enchanting creeks of pale blue water gleam between 
branching hemlocks, their blue-green fans and pointed shadows 
darkening the mossy turf and accentuating the tender tones of 
lake and sky. 

Sombre woods frame sunny glades white with marguerites, 
which grow in wild profusion round the craggy heights of the 
Lovers’ Leap, an arched rock wreathed with reddening vines, 
and the former trysting-place of an Indian “brave” and squaw, 
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who threw themselves over the cliffs to avoid the separation 
demanded by the hostile tribes to which they respectively 
belonged. At a sheltered inlet framed by this natural arch, and 
still designated as “the British Landing,” English troops first 
effected an entrance into the red man’s island territory. 

The little settlement of Mackinaw offers no attractions 
beyond a store of Indian mocassins and birch-bark curios varied 
by rude devices in fur or feathers, and a peculiar sense of remote- 
ness belongs to the isolated colony ; but although the call of the 
weekly steamer makes the only break in life’s monotony, en- 
forced seclusion produces mental apathy, and the advent of 
strangers meets with profound indifference. 

We drift down the moon-lit straits towards St. Mary’s River, 
at the end of Lake Michigan’s four hundred miles, and at 
Saulte Ste. Marie the steamer enters the locks of a ship canal, 
for the swift current which cleaves the pine-clad hills and con- 
nects Michigan with Superior is a rocky chaos of swirling rapids. 
The necessary delay affords an opportunity of shooting them in 
the Indian fashion, but the lagging ambition of American 
passengers is unawakened even by the sight of Indians in birch- 
bark canoes waiting for adventurous spirits at the torrent’s 
brink, and only the English tourists rise to the occasion. The 
boatmen guide the frail canoe into the heart of the whirling 
breakers, which toss their white crests in a stormy confusion of 
conflicting currents from each great inland sea. Jagged points 
of black rock bristle amid the churning waves of the seething 
caldron, and the touch of one splintered crag would be fatal on 
this wild river, wherein not even an Indian can swim. We 
pitch, and toss, and tumble, through the mad fury of the raving 
falls, escaping collision as if by a miracle, though apparently 
ever on the point of capsizing. Each rock is avoided by a hair’s 
breadth of accurate calculation, and nothing worse befalls us 
than a drenching from the blinding clouds of spray which bury 
the flying canoe as it shoots down the steep incline of thunder- 
ing foam like an arrow from a bow. 

The Chippewa Indians, who have run these rapids for 
centuries, use two tiny paddles and a long steering pole, with 
which to push the light skiff between the teeth of the menacing 
rocks. These are our first Indian acquaintances, but beaded 
mocassins and deerskin leggings form the only approach to the 
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traditional garb of the noble savage. Mangy fur caps and 
ragged cloth jackets complete an anomalous costume, though 
lanky hair and flat brown faces show unmistakeable Indian 
origin. The steamer enters the last lock as the canoe arrives, 
and we cross the river’s mouth into Whitefish Bay at the foot of 
Lake Superior. 

At Whitefish Point, a dreary village of fishermen’s huts en- 
circling a lighthouse on a tongue of sand, crates are left for the 
famous fish, to be called for on the return voyage. The blue 
mountains of the opposite coast soon sink below the horizon, and 
the lake gradually attains the normal width of a hundred and 
seventy miles. For several hours the scenery disappears 
beneath a veil of silvery mist, but the wreathing vapours melt 
beneath the evening sunbeams which illumine a sandy shore 
surmounted by an interminable line of dusky pines, the van- 
guard of the primeval forest. Only a few dreaming eddies 
wrinkle the blue surface of the mighty lake, and in the hush of 
declining day the fantastic battlements of the Pictured Rocks 
soar into a golden sky. 

The sandstone formation, impregnated with copper, extends 
for five miles in a range of vertical cliffs, carved and coloured 
by the combined action of weather and water into a thousand 
fanciful forms. A grey wolf creeps stealthily across a crag 
towards a long-necked bird, which raises a startled head as 
though at the soft footfall of the intruder. A lion with bristling 
mane stands on a ridge, his sculptured form silhouetted against 
the background of amber light. A horse’s head peers over a 
wall draped with crimson creepers, and an elephant emerges 
from the red gateway of a fortified castle. A naked Indian in 
war-paint and feathers strides across a bridge of slender sandstone 
arches built in alternate blocks of orange and brown, and a 
conical rock crowned by a ruined church, basks in the yellow 
radiance which streams through the broken tracery of a Gothic 
window. The stone chaos beyond appears transformed by a freak 
of Nature into the semblance of a tropical jungle, where palms 
and tree-ferns rise from a tangle of many-coloured flowers which 
form a gay carpet beneath the spreading fronds. Garlands of 
pink seaweed adorn a cliff scooped into the shape of a gigantic 
conch-shell, on which a striped leopard crouches for his prey, 
and the branching antlers of a mighty elk soar above a solitary 
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watch-tower of Nature’s architecture, guarding these weird 
creations of her mysterious hand. To the Indian skirting the 
base of the Pictured Rocks in his frail canoe they were at all 
times a vision of terror. The fierce recoil of the surf from the 
rugged coast, the lowering sky, and the rising wind which broke 
into fierce storms on these unsheltered waters, excited constant 
apprehension until the rocky wall was passed. 

Numerous native legends, and later superstitions of trappers 
and “voyageurs,” cling to this weird range. Here, according 
to the red man’s creed, the Great Spirit dwelt within a dark 
abyss, into which the thunder shouted and the lightning glared, 
as they sought for the souls borne by the west wind into the 
haunted caverns guarded by the wild forms which keep eternal 
watch and ward over the mystic recesses of the Pictured Rocks. 
The story of Hiawatha enshrines ancient traditions of the 
Iroquois and Ojibbeway Indians who inhabited this southern 
shore of Lake Superior, and every north-western tribe cherishes 
the legend of a chief miraculously born, and supernaturally 
commissioned to clear forests and fishing-grounds, and to teach 
the arts of peace. , 

Indian “ picture writing” was probably suggested by Nature’s 
imagery of form and colour sculptured and painted on these 
grotesque cliffs, and the primary application of the art was the 
representation of an inverted animal figure as the “Totem,” or 
badge of every tribe on the grave-posts of the dead. Thoughts 
and ideas were afterwards symbolically suggested in the style 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, a curious point of contact between 
the opposite poles of barbarism and civilization. An egg, the 
emblem of the Great Spirit, expresses the Egyptian idea repre- 
sented by the circle of Eternity, and adds the further symbolism 
which denotes the source of life. The Evil One is depicted as a 
serpent, the universal type selected by human thought as the 
image of sin. White and black rings signify life and death, 
different point of the compass indicate dawn, noon and sunset, 
stars stand for night and wavy lines for rain. Birds and beasts 
explain their meanings by the postures they assume, a pine cone 
tells of the forest, and a reed of the lake. The alphabet of the 
woods resulted, like the alphabets of civilization, in a combi- 
nation of signs borne by the Indian scout in his wampum belt 
from one tribe to another, and either painted on strips of bark, 
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or embroidered with shells on the deerskin leather. Footprints 
pointing towards a wigwam suggested hospitality or invitation, 
and a bloody hand with uplifted palm was a declaration of war 
or a sign of hostility. Even musical ideas were represented in 
“picture writing,” and when April, the moon of bright nights, 
loosed the icy chains of winter, the medicine-man of the Indian 
village painted on the smooth bark of a birch tree the symbols 
of the songs which beguiled the evening hours of leisure, so that 
the audience learned from their primitive programme whether 
the music would celebrate war or chase, mystery or magic. The 
imagery which expressed the Indian language of love breathes 
a spirit of poetic tenderness. The lover, clad in scarlet, to show 
that the strength of love exalts him above his fellows, sits in a 
wigwam to manifest his desire for the loved one’s presence. A 
maiden asleep on an island with her lover whispering in her ear, 
signifies that the power of love spans earth and sea, and that the 
voice of love can awaken a sleeping heart ina silent land. The last 
allegorical figure expresses love’s final triumph by a heart within 
a circle, the symbol of the maiden wooed and won, surrendering 
her conquered heart to the magic spell which guards her life. 
We can hardly reconcile the character of the fierce savage on 
the war-trail, and the wild hunter of the woods, with these senti- 
ments of ardent devotion common to every north-western tribe. 
The forest-clad shores seem ideal haunts of the vanishing race, 
and as we anchor ina blue bay framed in a sweeping curve of 
sombre trees, the magic of the woods lures us into the shadowy 
aisles of Nature’s vast cathedral, where the red columns of the 
soaring pines lose themselves in the blue mist of a dim perspec- 
tive which stimulates the imagination with a vague sense of 
mystery. Indescribable grandeur belongs to these primeval 
forests, rolling back in endless undulations of dusky hills 
clothed by serried ranks of blue-black pines, with here and there 
some stately monarch of the woods towering aloft like a tall 
black steeple from a surrounding pyramid of aspiring trees. 
Beards of grey lichen swing from lofty boughs and deepen the 
eerie impression of the solemn scene, where the perpetual 
twilight of the pathless solitudesis revealed rather than dispersed 
by golden gleams filtering through the gloom of fretted 
branches, and glowing on the ruddy pillars of shadowy colon- 
nades. Only the Indian, armed with his native science of “ wood- 
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craft,” can thread the dark labyrinths in safety, finding his way 
by the moss which grows on the northern side of the trees, also 
protected by a thicker and rougher bark in the direction of the 
prevailing storms. 

The following anecdote illustrates the Indian accuracy of 
observation, often mistakenly regarded as an unerring instinct 
peculiar to the race. A native hunter complained to the govern- 
ment authorities of an adjacent fort that a white man had stolena 
deer which hung from the ridge-pole of the lodge, and also 
asserted that the thief was a short man carrying a long rifle, 
accompanied by a dog with astumpy tail. Proof was demanded 
of this detailed statement, and the Indian declared that he could 
detect the mark of a log rolled across the moss for the culprit to 
stand upon in order to cut down the deer, a tree showed another 
mark where the edge of a leaning rifle had touched the bark, 
and the impression of the dog’s body was visible where he had 
stirred the dead leaves by wagging his tail. Footprints on the 
moss were discerned by the keen Indian eyes, and the outward- 
turning toes revealed the white man’s presence, though no trace of 
his visit could be discovered by the untrained sight of the 
American officers who examined the spot to authenticate the 
charge. The story proves the high cultivation of natural 
faculties, which rust with disuse amid the surroundings of 
civilization, where mechanical appliances too often destroy the 
powers which they banish from the field. 

As we stand on the velvet moss, with the dark sea of tossing 
pines making perpetual melody overhead, singing in the sunshine 
and sighing in the storm, the swaying branches seem to imprison 
allthe mystery and magic of the forest. To the Indian, cradled in 
the lap of Nature, these long-drawn aisles, echoed with spiritual 
voices and ghostly whisperings from an unseen world, the 
character of native myths proving that the red man’s mind 
vibrated to every pulse of that universal mother who was his 
only teacher. In the streaming banners of the northern lights, 
as they flashed through the frosty sky, he beheld the death-dance 
of triumphant spirits with brandished war clubs and waving 
plumes. The Milky Way dim with crowding shadows was the 
pathway of ghosts to the silent land, the hues of the rainbow 
were painted, to his imagination, by the flowers which faded on 
earth to bloom in Heaven, and when May, ¢he moon of leaves, 
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laughed across the land in the glory of lengthening light, it 
suggested the poetical dream of the east wind wooing the morn- 
ing star. Jhe beauty of these visionary fancies attains a climax 
in the legend of “the Vanishers,” those shadowy forms which 
flitted before the Indian’s eyes, ever baffling his pursuit, but 
luring him on with waving arms and wistful faces towards the 
sunset to which they continually pointed. Their haunting eyes 
flashed upon him through the twilight of clustering pines, their 
far-off voices whispered in the evening breeze, and their 
beckoning hands gleamed whitely from tremulous birch-boughs, 
tossed aside where flickering light and shade obscured the mazy 
path. The fisherman in his canoe obeyed their mysterious call 
from cape or cliff only to see the sheen of floating hair fade in 
the shadow of the rocks. The hunter returning from the chase 
with the red deer on his shoulders beheld the golden fringe of 
flowing mantles shining for a moment on the western slope of 
mossy hills, but the unearthly vision ever eluded human grasp, and 
the longing eyes and eager feet which sought to follow the mystic 
“Vanishers,” ached with the deep unrest of inexpressible desires. 
In these mythical ideas we recognise inarticulate yearnings for 
the higher life inspired by the wandering voices of Nature. The 
radiant sky suggested mysteries of glory beyond the clouds, the 
silent waters shone with a brighter gleam than that of wing or 
sail, and the eternal voice of the pines echoed the music of the 
land which unveiled itself in the heart of the west, when, in the 
poetic language of the Algonquin tribes, “the Great Spirit’s 
hand lifted the golden curtain which hung before his wigwam of 
sunset.” The aromatic fragrance of the slumberous air thrilled 
by the lulling melody of murmuring harps, created a world of 
tender dreams and fancies, while the full diapason of the tempest- 
tossed pines suggested weird associations of supernatural awe. 
The pine tree symbolizes the winter of the world, as the palm 
is the emblem of its summer. The primitive form of every tree 
is conical, but although this contour generally becomes modified 
after the earlier stages of growth, the pine retains the pyramidal 
shape unchanged. Nature thus gives a giant’s strength in an 
infant’s form, for this arboreal archetype possesses unrivalled 
firmness and durability. A modern naturalist points out the 
contrast of the towering conifer, with the wildness of the 
scenery in which it thrives, and the element of order and precision 
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introduced by it into those outposts of Nature which would 
otherwise appear beyond her control. 

In the presence of these majestic forests we realize the truth 
as well as the beauty of Ruskin’s eulogy on “the character and 
glory of the tree which climbs forward into those regions of 
forlorn hope where it alone can bear witness, where nothing can 
usurp its throne, and where only may the strength and fairness 
and value of the pine be duly estimated.” This typical tree of the 
wilderness has been regarded as the earth’s divining rod, which 
discovers water in the thirsty desert, and, like the rod of Moses, 
smites the barren rock to reveal the living fountain. The simile 
originated in the fact of the forked boughs condensing and 
distilling the passing clouds which percolate the rocks and flow 
in streams down the vales. The same natural truth underlies 
the Chinese proverb that “the mightiest rivers are cradled in 
the needles of the pine,” an assertion specially applicable to 
these boundless forests, stretching back to the confines of eternal 
frost, and giving birth to the rolling floods which issue from the 
stupendous lakes, literally as well as mystically “cradled in the 
pines.” At the edge of the woodland wilderness, a tiny clearing 
round a lumberman’s hut shows a ripening crop of plumed and 
tasselled maize, the “ Mondamin,” or “ Spirit’s grain,” to which 
the Indian attributes a supernatural origin. Mystic rites 
attended the sowing and reaping of this sacted Indian corn, and 
the ancient belief in the magic influence of woman on the 
vegetable world was exemplified by the practice of the Indian 
squaw, who after the planting of the maize slipped unobserved 
out of the wigwam at nightfall, and disrobing in the darkness, 
dragged her “ matchekota,” or principal garment with one hand 
round the cornfield in order to secure a prolific crop, as neither 
vermin nor insect was supposed to creep over the charmed line. 
The corn-song of the Algonquin tribes affords an instance of 
the mode by which a single term of the curious Indian languages 
becomes the fruitful source of manifold ideas. 

An axe rings cheerily through the crisp air, and a raft of pine- 
trunks floats past, with one huge column broken loose from 
its moorings and swirling downwards to be tossed like a 
cork over Niagara, the sole outlet of these mighty lakes. The 
sand dunes of the Grand Sable project in a steep bank four 
hundred feet high, roughened by hillocks of blown sand and 
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interspersed with clumps of fir like oases in the desert. Vivid 
moonlight shows the black walls of forest closing in round the 
primitive town of Marquette, named after one of the devoted 
Jesuit missionaries who planted the cross in the virgin forests. 
These priestly pioneers endured incalculable hardships in 
their endeavours to convert the Indians to Christianity, suffering 
cold, hunger, and mutilation, frequently followed by death with 
excruciating tortures. The earliest band of Jesuit fathers pene- 
trated into Indian territory in A.D. 1611, and two of them were 
burnt alive after labouring for twenty years at an apparently 
hopeless task. To these proto-martyrs seven others were quickly 
added who were murdered by the Iroquois. The saintly Father 
Lallamant, afterwards burnt at the stake, wrote as follows to 
his ecclesiastical superiors in the year 1640—“ Our bed is a strip 
of bark, our food a handful of maize roasted or sodden in water, 
our hunger is rarely appeased, and our celebration of religious 
rites regarded as sorcery, so that, excepting with the aged or 
with children, we win no apparent success.” Another priest 
of the same era mentions the terror inspired by the glitter of a 
silver chalice, regarded by the wild tribe to which he ministered 
as a necromantic charm with which he invoked the wrath of the 
Great Spirit. All honour is due to the courage and self-oblation 
of these devoted missionaries, whose apostolic fervour cannot be 
exaggerated: but history proves that the Jesuits of the seven- 
teenth century, like their brethren of to-day continually marred 
their spiritual work by political interference. Their unrestrained 
zeal sometimes rendered them unscrupulous as to the means 
employed to advance Christian interests, and the famous Father 
Ralle, who incited the Indians to hostility against the British 
government by the promise of arms and ammunition, exemplified 
this union of secular policy with religious zeal. He was found 
guilty of conspiracy and shot, in 1724, at the foot of the cross 
which his own hands had planted. A touching description is 
given of the reception accorded to the gentle Father Marquette 
by the Ojibbeway Indians. The tribe assembled on the shore 
of Lake Superior to watch the unknown canoe gliding westward 
from “the kingdom of the morning,” and bearing the black- 
robed “ chief of the pale-faces,” with outstretched hands uplifted 
towards Heaven as he blessed the wondering Indians in their 
native tongue. When the keel grated on the pebbly beach, 
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warrior, medicine-man and squaw, as though moved by an 
irresistible influence, extended their arms in welcome, offering 
food and water with the pipe of peace. In the names of the 
scattered towns along the shores of the American lakes, the 
memory of these Christian pioneers is immortalized though 
others have entered into their labours, and those who broke up 
the fallow ground Were not permitted to reap the golden 
harvest. 

The rustic stores of Marquette contain numerous specimens of 
the Indian calumet or peace pipe, composed of the sacred 
pipestone from the Red Quarry, wherein the Great Spirit 
himself, according to a local legend, moulded the consecrated 
token of universal peace and brotherhood. The whistle of the 
steamer abbreviates the interesting traditions with which a 
friendly storekeeper enhances the value of his wares, and we 
embark again upon the Indians’ “ Big Sea Water,” steaming past 
wooden settlements in forest clearings, where the monotonous 
scream of saw-mills fills the air with the characteristic sound of 
the labour peculiar to the western woods. Though leagues of 
forest are annually thinned the supply of timber seems practically 
inexhaustible, so quickly does the new growth shoot upward 
by the power of attraction. The sylvan beauty of the scenery 
remains unspoilt, for the ground beneath the trees scarcely 
repays cultivation, in consequence of the interlacing roots and 
fibres which extend their inextricable network below the carpet 
of moss. Cedars and hemlocks at length give place entirely to 
the stately pines, which increase their girth and stature to 
majestic proportions, and in the limpid purity of the radiant 
dawn the illimitable spaces of lake and forest lie steeped in the 
very calm of eternity. Bluebird and robin flutter amid the 
motionless pines, the merry chipmunk darts up the red boles of 
the towering trees, and wood-pigeons coo dreamily from the 
dark depths of shadowy glades. The soft stir of bird and 
breeze emphasizes the mystic hush of the slumbering forest, and 
the brooding silence reveals the source of that reverential awe 
which underlies the wild fancies of the Indian, and colours the 
lonely ponderings of the trapper and “ voyageur” who traversed 
this haunted wilderness, fighting against the stern forces of 
inexorable nature in the “Great Lone Land” through which 
his journey lay. When the “soon of snowshoes” froze the lake 
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and buried the wigwam beneath an avalanche of drifting snow, 
the ghosts of famine and fever dogged the Indian’s footsteps and 
darkened the spectral whiteness of the wintry land with the 
lengthening shadows of death. The long howl of the wolf as it 
followed the track of the “voyageur’s” sledge was the only 
sound which broke the unearthly stillness of the snow-bound 
plain, and the blue smoke of a hunting lodge, the sole 
indication of life in a world of desolation. Exposed to perpetual 
danger from hostile Indians, and from the wild beasts into 
whose lairs he ventured to obtain the costly furs carried from: 
port to port, the “voyageur” of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
held his life in his hand, and the isolation of his existence 
developed the subjective melancholy which breathes through 
the mournful legends and weird traditions lingering round the 
scenes of his former travels. 

The steamer’s onward course lies through a river and canal 
which divide a wooded peninsula. A shallow stream plashes 
over the mossy boulders of the picturesque “portage,” across 
which canoes were carried in olden time, to be launched again 
where the deepening waters meet in a tranquil tide. Beyond 
the canal which solves the difficulties of navigation in the 
present day, a boat rocks at anchor in mid-stream, waiting for 
a tow line from the steamer, and we draw the merry load of 
settlers along the rippling water into the copper-mining town 
of Hancock, where the whirling wheels and clanging hammers 
of smelting works and pounding machines jar upon the sylvan 
silence with the harsh din of commercial life. Stacks of precious 
ore line the unfinished streets, and the rude quays are laden 
with shining copper prepared for packing, every block being 
stamped and certified as unalloyed metal. Volumes of black 
smoke rise from factory chimneys and labouring cranks groan 
beneath the weight of ruddy ore. We escape from the nightmare 
of Hancock to the opposite town of Houghton, connected by a 
stone bridge with the busy mining settlement across the river. 
The twin towns are colonized by Cornish miners, and the half- 
built streets of Houghton, littered with heaps of logs and 
mountains of shale, though free from noise and smoke, form 
an incongruous background for startling anomalies in local 
costume. On this August evening, we encounter the upper ten 
taking their walks abroad in elaborate demi-toilette, the present 
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stage of social development suffering the prosperous citizens 
to drag rich silks and delicate laces through the dusty thorough- 
fares with undisturbed aplomb and self-satisfaction. 

Soon after leaving the river for the open lake, we lose sight 
of land in crossing to the Canadian shore, until the purple 
peaks of Isle Royal which marks the centre of the inland sea, 
soar qbove a green chain of wooded hills. Blue channels pierce 
the dark depths of aromatic pines, and the balsamic fragrance 
enhances the vigorous freshness of the bracing air. Two'weird 
crags known as “ The Sisters” tower up amid the unfading 
verdure of the forest spires, and resemble gigantic nuns 
descending a hill in black robes and snowy veils. Beyond Isle 
Royal, a lighthouse marks the dangerous reefs of the Rock 
islands encircled by a creamy line of surf, and the blue heights 
of the Nepigon territory duplicate themselves in a lucid mirage, 
as the frowning promontory of Thunder Cape looms up before 
the advancing steamer. The town of Port Arthur nestles in 
the shadow of the rugged cliffs which bound Thunder Bay, 
and in our exploration of the rude settlement, we encounter 
groups of Indians crouching on the wooden pavements, with 
striped blankets huddled round their cowering forms, a tribe 
of mongrel dogs being attached to each family party. The 
mineral wealth of this iron-bound coast, rich in silver, copper 
and zinc, now finds an outlet in the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which skirts the water. The gleaming crags of Silver Islet 
sparkle in the sun, and quarries of amethyst honeycomb Pic 
Island, a water-washed mountain in the midst of Thunder Bay. 
Gems of a pale lilac hue are esteemed as the most valuable 
specimens, but streaks of iron mar the purity of the finest 
Canadian amethyst. The quantity of the precious stone is out 
of all proportion to its quality, and as we steam past a mine in 
full work, lumps of purple amethyst and silver-veined quartz 
are thrown on deck, a delicate attention for which an equivalent 
is expected in the shape of the almighty dollar. The barren 
capes and islands at length give place to the forest-clad coast 
line of Duluth. Superior City crowns an opposite headland, 
the rival towns owing their prosperity to the famous line which 
proves such an important factor in the civilization of the far 
north-west. Autumnal frost already sharpens the crystalline air 
of these high latitudes, and the sugar-maples which fringe the 
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shore at the head of the lake, burn like scarlet flames against 
the blackness of the guardian forests. 

Completing the six hundred miles of Lake Superior’s lengthy 
course, we turn southward in the silvery lustre of the waning 
moon of strawberries, and thread the devious waterways between 
the romantic isles of the Twelve Apostles. Virginia creeper 
clasps the columns of storm-beaten pines with vermilion 
wreaths and flaming tendrils which hide the strange contortions 
of the writhing trees, exposed to the furious gales which 
frequently transform the calm blue mirror into a howling sea. 
Overhead a wavy line of grey wild geese flies with shrill cries 
towards the receding summer, which already withdraws her 
warmth and sunshine from the pine-clad regions of the north. 
A revolving light flares fitfully through the gathering gloom, 
and the plashing of a paddle echoes across the water where a 
canoe shoots swiftly over a silver track of moonlight, and 
vanishes in the darkness, as we leave the rocky group in our 
wake. Another galaxy of islets gems a blue bay reached in the 
flush of dawn, and mossy nooks shadowed by tremulous aspen 
and weeping birch suggest delicious ideas of coolness and 
repose, but the thirsty traveller generally succumbs to the irre- 
sistible charms of Raspberry Island, covered with briars bend- 
ing beneath a weight of crimson fruit. The steamer anchors 
before the grain elevators of Bayfield, and two swarthy Indians 
bring birch-bark pails of raspberries on board for sale. The 
American passengers regale themselves on the proffered fruits 
with a philosophical absence of misgivings and afterthoughts, 
but my own desire for novel experiences is not sufficiently 
keen to include raspberries with a flavour of Indian blanket, an 
article of personal attire invariably pressed into the service of 
the native fruit gatherer. 

The wooden houses of Ashland, our next port of call, 
encroach upon the green aisles of forest which form the sylvan 
streets of the rudimentary township, and gliding swiftly past 
the dark Porcupine Mountains we once more lose sight of land 
as the eastern heaven kindles into a red sheet of menacing 
flame which illumines the grey waste of waters with a lurid 
glare, but though quivering tongues of fire interlace like gleam- 
ing swords along the horizon, the dazzling: pageant of the skies 
is merely the harmless play of summer lightning. The steamer 
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turns shoreward at the junction of Lake Huron with Lake 
Michigan, and the conical roofs of Indian wigwams rise 
among the hemlocks and cedars on the rocks. A squaw witha 
bundle of rushes at her side, sits within a low doorway, plaiting 
a birch-bark mat, and two brown papooses tumble about at her 
feet, pelting each other with fir cones. The larch-clad Mani- 
toulin islands lie like floating emeralds on the azure lake, 
shadowed by the black height of the Sleeping Bear, a hill 
regarded with dread by the Indian, who reads in the weird 
resemblance to the wild beast of the forest some portentous 
meaning or menacing omen. 

Our fresh-water cruise of two thousand miles comes to an end, 
but the wide horizons and romantic associations of lonely lakes 
and primeval forests, stamp mind and memory with ineffaceable 
impressions of the vigorous beauty and unworn freshness of a 
world still radiant with the morning dew of youth and promise. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 





IN PASSION’S WAKE, 


gn Passion’s Wake. 


“ THERE he is—at the door! Now, Miss Thrale, you have an 
opportunity of gratifying your extreme curiosity. There is the 
lad about whom London is raving. What do you think 
of him?” 

Lady Stanhope’s rooms were crowded as usual, and for a few 
seconds Rosamond Thrale looked vainly in the direction 
indicated. 

“ Bring him to me,” she said in her pretty, imperious tones to 
the man standing at her side. “I am tired of all my friends, 
and, moreover, I adore youth and celebrity. Bring Mr. Arden 
to me.” 

Five minutes later the little crowd of men surrounding the 
radiant young beauty reluctantly divided, and Rosamond’s 
smiling dark eyes—eyes clear and innocent as those of a child— 
rested on the young novelist who was the latest and most 
interesting of Society’s protégés. Conroy Arden was little 
more thana lad in appearance, although twenty-five quiet, un- 
eventful years had passed over his head. He was tall and 
slenderly built, and there was a nameless grace in his move- 
ments which London was pleased to admire and discuss; his 
face in the brilliant glare of gaslight brought a little sudden 
smile into the sweet eyes watching him, for it was beautiful and 
singularly attractive. It was a somewhat pale, delicate face 
with handsome features and a peculiarly winning smile, and 
over his brow fell a cluster of bright brown curls, and beneath 
his silky lashes a pair of large and beautiful grey eyes smiled 
gaily on the world. 

“He is only a boy, and fancy free,” decided Broughton 
Thrale’s heiress as she smiled upon him. 

“ How lovely—how lovely she is!” was Conroy Arden’s first 
thought as he took the vacant chair at her side. He did not heed 
the looks of contemptuous ridicule and disdain that greeted his 
action, and the idea never entered his mind that Miss Thrale 
was anything but delighted to welcome him; her loveliness 
could not fail to excite his admiration, but the seductive charm 
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of her slightly indolent manner attracted him more than did 
her exquisite face. To him she was a novelty, and Conroy 
Arden was not sophisticated enough to disguise his impressions. 

“And so you are very great and famous!” said Rosamond, 
ten minutes later, looking up into his eager face with amused 
eyes. “How do you like it, I wonder, all the adulation and 
favour of Society, and the knowledge of your assured success ? 
Do you know that they say you were only a country lad five 
months ago?” 

“T am a country lad now at heart,” replied Conroy Arden, 
smiling, “ despite these merry months in Town which have not 
changed me in the slightest—and never will. I like your 
Society—oh, yes !—and everyone is very kind to me, but the life 
is a trifle tiring, isn’t it?—and one must lose a little of one’s 
individuality in course of time.” 

“True. We are only slaves,” said Rosamond softly, laying 
her feather fan against her bright cheek, “and you will bea slave 
also—in time. You cannot help yourself.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Conroy gaily, shaking his head. “It 
would be too ridiculous for me to think much of a little admira- 
tion and kindness because I have chanced to write a book which 
takes your fancy, and besides, I am only having a glimpse at 
you all, so that I may go away again back to my old friends, and 
laugh at the ways of fashion and extreme civilisation. You will 
not keep me—any of you—you could not! I would not stay!” 

His laughing confident eyes met Rosamond’s fully for one 
instant ; his glance strayed over the rich satin folds of her gown 
and the soft white beauty of her throat and arms. 

“You are too cruel,” she said, “ cruel to—all of us.” 

“ Not to you,” he replied very gently, flushing a little for all 
his vaunted indifference at her tone. “I have heard so much of 
you—you have so many adorers, they say. I have heard your 
name on everyone’s lips for weeks past——” 

“Oh, I know all that you have heard!” interrupted the girl, 
with pretty impatience, flashing a disdainful glance into his eyes 
as she rose. “Isn’t it intolerably warm in here? Will you 
help me to find a cool and secluded retreat? I am going to 
invite your confidence, Mr. Arden, and allow you to bore me 
with details of your history when unknown to fame.” 

She took his arm and traversed the long room very slowly, 
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conscious of every eye that criticised, and every smile that 
followed them ; Conroy, flushed and pleased, knew only that she 
was very lovely, and that his society amused and interested her. 

“They will not disturb us here,” she said at length,.waving 
her large fan gracefully to and fro, as they sat half-hidden by the 
fragrant blossoms. “ They will be mad with me for deserting 
them, but although I am a slave, sometimes I venture to rebel. 
Would not you, in my place?” 

“JT don’t know,” the young man answered softly ; the subdued 
light, the distant strains of haunting music, the presence of this 
bewildering, beautiful, capricious woman of the world in some 
vague fashion disturbed and unnerved him. “A slave—you!” 
he said with a sudden earnestness which charmed her. “Oh, 
no! you are only joking, and if your life is bondage, then—who 
would not be a slave ?” 

“ And yet you will go away and laugh at us!” 

“T think so—I hope so,” Conroy responded gaily, as he took 
the fan from her hand. “What is there to keep me here? 
And at home there are many who x 

“Love you !” 

“Perhaps.” His eyes fell beneath the audacious challenge in 
her own ; a dark flush stole over his frank young face. A year 
ago he had been only an obscure young man, the idol of an 
English village and king of a girlish heart, and in his downcast 
eyes and conscious face Rosamond Thrale read the story of his 
simple romance. 

She was silent for a while, and when she spoke her voice was 
softly modulated and sweet. 

“You are young,” she said, “and so I am going to forgive you 
your rude speech and all the contemptuous indifference which 
you cherish towards us. Perhaps you will like us better in time, 
and perhaps, too, you will feel regret for having wasted so many 
years without the pale of our ceaseless gaiety, which, after all, 
has a special charm for youth. Never mind—you shall not 
apologise, because I have already forgiven you, and some day— 
who knows ?—you will marvel at your hard-heartedness. Now 
you shall take me back to the others, and do not forget that my 
uncle, Mr. Broughton Thrale, has invited you to dinner next 
Thursday. It is but a small affair—nothing very formidable— 
so you must not refuse.” 
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“You are very good; I will come,” said Conroy, stupidly. 
What had he said? What had he done? He could not rightly 
tell. And yet a vague dissatisfaction with himself—a nameless 
regret for having ever so slightly vexed her, stirred already the 
even tenor of his mind. For the first time in his life a wistful 
longing rose in his heart as he watched that stately girlish 
figure vanish amidst the crowd ; for the first time in his life a 
vision haunted his thoughts and played havoc with his slumbers 
during the brief hours of the warm summer night. Only the 
vision of a dusky, curl-crowned head, and a pair of sweet, re- 
proachful eyes, now soft with smiles, now bright with scorn. 

* * * * * * * 

“So you have condescended to war with youth and inno- 
cence! Oh! Rosamond, how are the mighty fallen! and where 
is your vaunted pride and uprightness? Arden is only a boy 
and not even Society’s child, they say, for he has left his heart 
behind him in the leafy Midlands, and yet e 

“ And yet——” breathed Rosamond Thrale, softly a mocking 
smile playing around her sweet, curved lips, and lurking in the 
depths of her alluring eyes. 

“You have marked him for your own, and laid his life and 
talents waste,” replied Sydney Phayre sternly, without his cus- 
tomary manner of cynicism, as he looked full into the girl’s eyes. 

She laughed lightly. 

“What heroics! And from you, of all people, who undervalue 
my powers of attraction so constantly! A thousand thanks, 
Mr. Phayre, for your homage to my irresistible charms. Possibly, 
if he were here, Conroy would thank you also.” 

“Ne” 

“Why not ?” a little curiously. 

“ Because he is a man—and in love with you. All men are in 
love with you, you may say, but all men have not Conroy 
Arden’s blind belief in womanhood. Rosamond, I am going 
to speak to you very seriously. Will you promise to listen ?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a charming smile, rising and sauntering 
across the room at his side. “I am in the mood for serious 
conversation. My maid left my service an hour ago with five 
minutes’ warning and, as you see, Theresa has done my hair 
abominably. Then, too, that boy in whom you take so 
benevolent an interest, has failed me to-night for the first time, 
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and I am too desperately cross to dress for Lady Carr’s dance 
under existing circumstances, Oh, yes, you may lecture me if 
you choose, but pray let us introduce a little moonlight on the 
scene.” 

Her tall, lovely form was outlined by the light streaming in 
through the glass doors of the room with mellow radiance, and 
Sydney Phayre perforce halted at her side and regarded her 
steadfastly. Miss Thrale was dressed entirely in black to-night 
with no attempt at relief save the spray of white roses on her 
low-cut bodice. Her toilette was simplicity itself, for she had 
discarded in a moment of impetuosity all the exquisite jewels 
with which she was wont to enhance her beauty, yet a gleam of 
reluctant admiration brightened Phayre’s cold, grey eyes, as they 
rested on her careless face. Five years before, he had seen this 
girl in all the insolent freshness of a débutante’s glowing loveli- 
ness, had witnessed her social success with a proud thrill at his 
heart ; and although he had put the wide seas between herself 
and him, since those days of her triumph and his own humili- 
ation, although he had despised all women for her sake, and 
hated with a fierce, relentless hatred, even the memory of the 
woman he had once loved—he stood once more in Rosamond 
Thrale’s drawing-room, and said to himself that she was lovelier 
than of old. She was the same, yet not the same, the girl 
Rosamond in her bewitching gaiety and careless abandon, and 
clear, frank gaze, the woman of the world in the languid charm 
and heightened beauty of face and form, as well as in the deli- 
cate indescribable fascination of speech and manner which had 
assured her a lasting position as a society favourite. 

“You are not an atom changed,” said Sydney Phayre at 
length; “a month’s casual observation has assured me that 
you are at heart a coquette still, after all these years. I—who 
know you so well—should perhaps hesitate before speaking thus, 
but I would brave much, Rosamond, even your displeasure, for 
the attainment of my object and request.” 

“Which is——” 

For an anstant Rosamond’s lips curved in a mocking smile, 
her eyes in their deep brown splendour, met his dauntlessly ; 
and then before he could answer, her lids drooped and a faint 
rosy blush suffused her face, making it wholly tender and sweet. 

“T want you,” proceeded Phayre in his quiet, impressive tones, 
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“to listen to me seriously for perhaps the first time in your life, 
and to remember that in spite of your notorious coquetries and 
brilliant fascinations you are still a woman in the prime of her 
youth. I want you, for your own sake—for my sake—above 
all for the sake of that handsome lad who loves you, to put an 
end to this folly before it is too late.” 

“What folly?” queried Miss Thrale perversely, averting her 
face from his, so that Phayre saw only the beautiful contour of 
her cheek and throat and the curling masses of dark chestnut 
hair, which, despite its unskilful arrangement, pleased his mascu- 
line eye. 

“Oh, Rosamond,” he said earnestly, “drop this light tone, I 
beseech you, and for the sake of the old days and our old love, 
which though brief was sweet enough while it lasted, grant me 
my request. Somehow that lad has obtained a hold on my 
interest which I cannot easily shake off, apart from his 
exceptional talent, and liking him as I do, I tremble for his 
peace of mind and future. I wish you would consider for one 
moment the consequences to which this love for you will bring 
‘him, should you ignore my words. At present, I believe there 
is little harm done, and that he is much what he was a month 
ago, before he imagined himself your slave—a kindly, generous, 
light-hearted young fellow endowed with rare genius and 
perseverance. This much you will probably admit, but perhaps 
you do not know as I do, that Arden is engaged to one of the 
brightest, sweetest little girls in Warwickshire, and that you— 
you—in your wilful cruelty and love of power would wreck 
his life, sully. his honour and faith, and degrade him from his 
allegiance for the gratification of your insatiable vanity.” 

Phayre paused as Rosamond’s glance travelled past him down 
the long room. Turning, he saw that a slender, graceful youth 
was advancing towards them, his grey eyes alight with uncon- 
trollable pleasure and admiration. 

“TI was so sorry to fail you,’ Conroy began eagerly, glancing 
half-uneasily at Phayre’s uncompromising attitude and 
demeanour, “ circumstances—so often cruel—forbade my coming 
earlier. Miss Thrale—you will forgive me, won’t you, and 
believe that I am not a defaulter from choice ?” 

Rosamond’s low clear laugh brought a flush to Conroy 
Arden’s brow. 
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“T am not incredulous,” was her cold reply. “Yet Iam glad 
that you have come, Mr. Arden, to relieve our solitude. Lady 
Carr will be desolate at my non-appearance to-night, but I am 
going to be heartless enough to ask you to abandon her in my 
favour. Mr. Phayre has an engagement which prevents him 
lingering with us any longer, and I am confident that he hailed 
your advent with admirably-disguised relief.” 

“May I stay, really?” asked the young novelist humbly, his 
eyes dwelling happily on Miss Thrale’s face in a fashion that 
irritated and troubled the man so earnestly watching him. 

“Ts it too late already ?” wondered Phayre with a thrill of 
real concern, as he turned at Mrs. Broughton Thrale’s entrance, 
and bowed his inevitable departure. “I have influence with her 
yet, notwithstanding her boasted indifference, and Arden is 
nothing to her, of that I am convinced.” 

Yet the only partially-repressed passion and unrest in Con- 
roy’s face and voice haunted him ceaselessly, his liking for the 
gifted young writer having developed into an attachment which 
was all the more genuine and sincere by reason of the coldness 
and cynicism that were the two prominent characteristics with 
which the world had accredited him. 

And an hour later, in the exquisitely-furnished room which 
was Rosamond Thrale’s favourite apartment, where her books, 
paintings, and magnificent piano afforded her occasional delight, 
a little scene was being enacted that would have sent an 
additional pang into many a manly heart and have well-nigh 
crushed the radiant hope and faith within one girlish breast. 

“ How little I have deserved your sweet love, Rosamond,” the ~ 
lad was saying dreamily, as he stood beside the open window 
with the night wind on his brow and a supreme feverish glad- 
ness shining from his eyes. “The past weeks have seemed so 
strange, so horrible to me and yet how full of hope and longing.” 

“Yet you said you would go away and forget us.” Rosamond 
was smiling now, and her brilliant brown eyes had softened into 
reproachful tenderness. 4 

Conroy struck in passionately. “Forgiveme. I was mad, pre- 
sumptuous, but I had not learnt to love you then, as now, to the 
exclusion of all other ties.” His voice trembled, less with the 
dim far-off memories thronging his heart than with the over- 
whelming passionate truthfulness of his brief confession ; but as 
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he drew nearer, nearer, until that soft cheek touched his own, as 
Rosamond felt the clasp of his young arms about her, she knew 
that the victory was hers. 

“ Con,” she murmured, and raised her face to his. 

“Oh, my love, my dear love,” prayed Conroy, very earnestly, 
“Tam all unworthy—I, who have nothing but new-born fame to 
bring you, and yet, after to-night death would be easier than 
parting. Rosamond, love me!” 

* * * * * * * 

“Come home at once, dear lad. Violet is lying here at the 
Manor, dangerously ill with your mother in close attendance. We 
are all painfully anxious about you, wondering at your long 
silence. Come quickly, Con, and set Vi’s heart at rest.” 

Vi ill! Poor little blue-eyed Vi, with her laughing mouth 
and loving heart and simple unstylish gowns! It was a long 
time now, mused Conroy dreamily, since he and Vi had kissed 
farewell under the dark leafless trees on the Manor lawn; a long 
time since he had found leisure or inclination to send his sweet- 
heart those gaily-promised budgets of his doings in town. 
* Poor Vi! She had always been a delicate, frail little girl, but 
merry and blithe as a cricket,and now she was lying ill at home 
and he—Con—had forgotten her. 


“Unavoidably detained in town. Love to Vi.” 


Having hastily scribbled the message, Conroy rang the bell 
and despatched it to the office. This done, he drew a breath of 
relief and impetuous joy. This day was his own—this long, 
bright golden summer day—his own and Rosamond’s. 

* * * * * * * 


“ You received my note? You have granted me this inter- 
view?” asked Sydney Phayre, hurriedly entering Broughton 
Thrale’s drawing-room a few days later. “ That was kind of you, 
Rosamond, kind in that you have favoured me for the last time. 
I am leaving town to-night.” 

“ And England ?” 

“To-morrow. [am tired of the climate and of the people. 
Carstairs has at length persuaded me into an African tour, and 
to-day is therefore devoted to making my adieux. We shall 
probably be away a couple of years, perhaps longer.” 
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“You are easily tired,” observed Rosamond Thrale coldly, but 
her glance was all eloquence as it rested on Phayre’s erect, 
stalwart form and inscrutable face—so eloquent in fact that he 
drew near to the piano where she stood idly turning over a pile 
of music and laid his hand upon hers. 

“TI am not tired of you,” he added, smiling that rare winning 
smile which society saw but seldom—“only weary of the 
degrading trickery, heartlessness, and deceit in this whirlpool of 
fashion which enthrals you so utterly. Rosamond, I can’t forget 
our old friendship. You are never to me merely the popular 
London beauty, but the girl whom I saw and loved in her first 
ball-gown—my boyish ideal. I was your lover then, and you 
threw me lightly aside—well, I do not aspire to question your 
wisdom in so doing. We are friends now, for this one day at 
least, and my blood has grown cold with time, as yours has 
done with adulation and success. Rosamond — are you 
listening ? ” 

Her curling lashes lay on her cheek. She was trifling with a 
couple of yellow roses in her breast ; Phayre watched the soft 
petals showering down amidst the lace and ribbon on her white 
dress. Looking at her, although his blood had grown cold with 
years and he had seen the wisdom long since of solitary freedom 
rather than uncertain happiness, although it was five years and 
more since she had lain in his armsand he had found his heaven 
in the lovelight of her glorious brown eyes, he began to recall 
the past. 

“Rose, [ am going away and you and I will meet and 
quarrel, and bid each other good-bye no more. We are man 
and woman now, and that brief three weeks’ engagement of ours 
is only a memory, while you have an infinite power in your 
pretty white hand. I have no claim either on your tolerance or 
generosity—yes, I am right, for was not my request of three 
days ago ignored, and for what reason ? Not”—sternly—* because 
you loved him ?” 

“Him!” for one instant, Rosamond Thrale looked upward, 
and in her flushing, tremulous face, softer, sweeter, far than ever 
Phayre had seen it, in the repressed passionate tenderness of 
her beautiful eyes he read her secret. His heart throbbed 
painfully. He shrank back startled, dazed, confused. The 
remembrance of his pleading three nights ago rushed into his 
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mind with its fatal consequences; all Rosamond’s pride and 
revengeful bitterness which, in a woman of her strong emotional 
calibre, was only disguised passion lay bare before him. 

“Oh, Rose—Rose,” he said compassionately, yet so tenderly 
withal that Rosamond’s proud heart melted, “it was unlike a 
woman’s true nature to play with that boy’s heart and ruin 
the innocent happiness of those two young lives. He is in his 
delirium now—a delirium of trusting, intoxicated joy—that can 
only survive your patience, and the poor little girl who loves him 
is dying—with Conroy Arden absent.” 

It was his last appeal, and having uttered it Sydney Phayre 
was silent. He dared not even glance at the girlish lovely face 
which had grown so white, so piteous. If he had—— 

“T wil] do anything you wish,” said Rosamond very humbly. 

Her voice startled and pained him indescribably, contrasted 
with her customary spirited independence; the opportunity, 
however, was too favourable to be lost, and seizing her two 
hands in his firm clasp, he began to speak rapidly. 

“Send Arden away—now, to-night, unless you can bid him 
Stay and hope. Cast aside deceit and treachery and the base 
motives unworthy of you and be your own true self, Rose, 


beautiful, worshipped, beloved. There are many to love you— 


”» 


there will be one, some day, to cherish you 

Phayre’s heart beat a little faster. If he had dared to trust 
her once again; if he could banish from his mind the rumours 
of her heartlessness, vanity, and insatiable coquetry ; if the past 
years were but a dream and she was once more Rosamond, his 
ideal, his pearl of womanhood! But no! His hopes, dreams 
and ardent love had all died together, crushed by a girlish hand, 
and to-morrow he would return to the old restless roving life 
with its charm of freedom, adventure and constant variety, the 
life to which this girl in her faithlessness had exiled him five years 
before. 

“Wish me God-speed,” he said. 

Her eyes, tear-wet, smiled bravely into his. Her red lips 
quivered, parted, but no words came. 

“Good-bye. God bless you—God help you, Rose,” whispered 
Sydney Phayre earnestly, and dropping her hands from his 
passed out of sight. 

+ * * * + . * 
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That night in the crowded opera house, Conroy Arden looked 
upward and met the intent gaze of Rosamond Thrale’s bright 
eyes above the white feathers of her fan. 

“You wanted me?” he said five minutes later, entering her 
box and bending over her white shoulder in the boyish adoring 
fashion that Miss Thrale’s friends found so amusing. “He is so 
delightfully impressé¢, this handsome boy-writer,” they explained 
laughingly. 

Conroy saw that for some reason his divinity was looking 
more beautiful than usual to-night ; her loose brown hair shaded 
a face which was brilliantly alluring in its freshness of colouring 
and exquisite contour, while her dark eyes dazzled him in their 
lustrous beauty. They did not soften, however, at his question. 
Rosamond glanced idly round the box and saw that Mr. 
Broughton Thrale was engaged in animated conversation near 
the door, saw too without one regretful thrill the feverish rapture 
on Conroy’s youthful face. 

“Yes,” she replied at length with elaborate carelessness, “I 
had something special to say to you, Mr. Arden—being a friend 
of mine you are therefore entitled to my confidence. To-night 
you only will be enlightened, but to-morrow all London will 
discuss my affairs and question or applaud my judgment.” 

“T do not understand,” said Conroy simply. He laid one hand 
on the plush curtains, grasping them closely. Despite the bold 
and reckless trust which had possessed him during three blissful 
days and nights, a vague chill oppressed his heart at her words 
and banished the light from his eyes. 

Rosamond laughed, a cruel, cold, merciless laugh, not entirely 
assumed, as she mentally contrasted this obtuse boyish lover of 
hers with the man who but a few hours ago had vanquished her 
pride and humbled her to do his bidding—the man whose eyes 
had said in plainest language, “I loved you once. I pity you 
now. Good-bye.” 

The slow wailing music from the orchestra maddened her as 
she listened; all her life long would it be thus—regret—regret— 
and he so far away! And yet once it had seemed so slight a 
thing to reject this man’s devotion and ridicule his despair, in 
the dawn of her wonderful beauty and conscious power to trifle 
with his love, and finally send him away hopeless, because he 
was Only one of the many who were deemed unworthy to 
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approach her. And she, in her supreme and arrogant folly, had 
never cared, had never known until her cruelty had successfully 
estranged him, that he was the one man Earth held for her. 
She had forgotton Conroy and his misery of suspense. The 
lovely faces, flashing jewels and brilliant lights around her had 
vanished in the distance. She saw only the dark, noble, steadfast 
face—strong and yet how tender!—of Sydney Phayre; felt the 
compelling clasp of his hand upon her own; heard those low 


sad compassionate tones—‘ Good-bye, Rose. God bless you— 
God help you!” 


* * * * * * * 


“Qh, do not be dense,” she cried impatiently to Conroy Arden, 
as, resting one bare beautiful arm on the front of the box, she 
half turned her face upward to meet his gaze. “Conroy, my 
friend, you are too tragic for this unsentimental age and I, alas! 
am only worldly-wise and very easily bored. Possibly I may 
reform now that I am the promised wife of the Marquis of 


. Rocksford.” 


His eyes flashed. “It is a lie!” he said, his voice shaken with 
repressed indignation and humiliating dread. “Oh, forgive me, 
Rosamond—forgive me, my darling.” 

“Hush,” she whispered peremptorily, “my engagement is 
already un fait accompli, and most certainly I will not forgive 
such a scene. Your wisest course is to wish me good-night and 
take the late train home to Warwickshire. Pardon me, Mr 
Arden, but we are quits. You have not one complaint of me to 
make that could not be echoed by the girl you have deceived 
and neglected at home.” . 

“Violet!” 

“Yes. Go to her, ask her forgiveness,” proceeded Rosamond 
calmly, without a passing pang for the agony in his eyes; “she 
is ill—dying, they say, this girl who claims your allegiance, and I 
have given you your cong¢é. Why do you stay?” 

“Oh, Rosarfiénd,” he said ; but her glance had travelled beyond 
him and she was smiling. 


“See, here is Lord Rocksford. May I ask you to step 
aside?” 


Conroy looked up blindly, heard a man’s amused laugh, saw 
the bold gleam of admiration in the new comer’s eyes as he 
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pressed eagerly forward to Miss Thrale’s side, and without 
another word walked out of the theatre. 
aa * * a * * . 

The July sunlight shone over busy London, brightening a 
halcyon summer dawn. In Conroy Arden’s simply-furnished 
apartments its golden rays played merrily over the carpet while 
one daring beam fell aslant a boyish figure lying there motionless. 
The beautiful face that little Vi had loved was hidden from 
sight; the bright brown curls were all soaked with blood, that 
lay in a ghastly pool beside him. One hand grasped firmly, in 
death, the weapon which told too plainly the story of a heart’s 
intolerable despair, and from the other a little pink paper had 
fluttered to the ground. It bore a brief message: 


“Vi died to-night—asking for you.” 


LOUEY JACKSON. 
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Ladp Fane’s Fam-pot! 


By EVELYN ST. LEGER. 


Author of “Just ABouT Betty,” “ONLY JACK,” “WHERE THEY MET,” 
etc., etc. 


A MONTH of sunshine! A whole month, and the result? Well, 
I leave you to judge for yourselves. 

On a Scottish moor was a farm-house, and it and the moor 
formed part of a young Laird’s property; this farm he let not 
long ago to a young Mrs, Alleyn, whose husband had been 
ordered to some unlivable climate, and so declined her sweet 
wish to accompany him; and times being bad, the moor was 
rented that same year to a friend of the Laird’s, Sir Marmaduke 
Cairns, 

Mrs, Alleyn was young, pretty, and sociablag She had two 
little children, and for their sakes, as much as her own, de- 
camped during the captain’s absence to this solitude in the 
wilds. After a week she found the solitude unbearable, and 
wrote a pathetic and tragic account to a young woman of 
fashion, who knew just how much to believe, and how much to 
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let slide. Anyway, this young woman packed all her “old 
rags” in one medium-sized trunk, and departed from Town one 
glorious July evening for the north of Aberdeenshire. 

She travelled all night and into the following day, when, 
thirsty, hot, tired, hungry, sick with hope deferred, and very 
dusty, she at last heard the welcome name of her destination 
echoing down the platform. In another moment she had 
alighted, and sought for her friend. A rustic came up, and in 
broad Scotch, enquired if she were the Lady Jane Dunlop, and 
if so, would she kindly just “bide a wee” for the other lady who 
was coming. 

Lady Jane promptly sat down on her trunk, opened her 
parasol, and declared her intention to bide any number of 
“wees,” whatever they might be,so long as her reward would 
eventually appear. 

In less than five minutes wheels were heard, and then a figure 
flew through the apology for a station and up to the lady on the 
box. 

“Jenny, you angel! You've never come ?” 

' “Pears like it,” said Lady-Jane. “Why were you not here 
to meet me?” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! Tl] tell you all about that as we 
drive along.” Then, pointing to the modest little trunk, “ That 
all? Here, porter, take this out to the cart.” 

“What have you got?” asked Lady Jane. “ Donkey-shay?” 

“Exactly! How did you guess? Pony lost a shoe coming 
here, so stopped at the blacksmith’s—man out—only wife at 
home—said he would not be back for quarter-of-an-hour—saw 
donkey cropping the grass—unharnessed the pony, and came to 
meet your ladyship with this.” 

“Ripping! Does it go?” 

“Like winking.” 

“ Cis, you’re worth your weight in gold.” 

Mrs. Alleyn prodded the ass with the point of her parasol, 
and turned to look at her friend. 

“ Angel, that you are. Whatever made you come?” 

“You, of course. What else do you suppose? ” 

Pause, employed in shoving on the donkey. 

“Your people mind?” 

“Not they. Heard from Captain Alleyn lately?” 
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And so on, as women will when they get together after a 
lapse of time, and can be as disjointed and disconnected as they 
please, sure of mutual understanding. 

When they finally reached the farm, Lady Jane went mad. 
She had been boxed up in London for two months of the 
season, sorely against her will, and was in need of a vent. 

“You blessed old thing, you! You mean to say we are abso- 
lutely alone here, and can do any mortal thing we like without 
being spied upon ?” 

“ Anything—absolutely anything.” 

“ Seems like Heaven!” said Lady Jane with a sigh, and then 
she hugged the children and rolled them over in the heather, 
and behaved like the March hare and the hatter in one. 

Ten blissful days passed lazily by, no newspapers, unless they 
went two miles off, to the village, to buy them, and precious few 
letters, because the gay world from which they were voluntary 
exiles respected their wish for solitude as a salve to their 
consciences just at this “ busy time.” 

Then, at the end of ten days, the Laird suddenly made his 
appearance, having ridden over from the Castle ; he put up his 
horse and came in to luncheon. 

Lady Jane was most awfully pleased to see him, so was Mrs. 
Alleyn ; but they neither wanted the other to guess as much, so 
both said it was a “ great bore” his coming in this way ;. but of 
course it could not be helped, and they must just make the best 
of it! 

Their best was apparently so much better than anything he was 
accustomed to in his farms, that it ended in his staying the whole 
afternoon, and joining in a tea pic-nic that had been promised to 
the children, and could not be abandoned solely on his account. 

After this he got into the way of dropping in at the farm 
whenever he was in the neighbourhood, and Lady Jane and 
Mrs. Alleyn gave up the little ruse of calling him a bore, and 
smiled upon him openly, and agreed it was a very good thing to 
see a man sometimes. Women were apt to rusticate if left too 
long to themselves. 

Mrs. Alleyn asked him one day if he would be shooting there 
on the 12th. 

“T shan’t,” he replied, “but Cairns probably will. You know, 
I’ve let this moor to him.” 
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“So you have. I forgot. When does he come?” 
“To-morrow, I believe. Have you ever met him?” 
“Yes, my husband knowshim. He’s very nice, I fancy.’ 
“Oh, very. Good sort all round.” 

When they were once more alone, Lady Jane turned to her 
friend. “Cis,” she said, “ I’ve got a bet about that man.” 

“ What, the Laird ?” 

“No, no, the Jam-pot.” 

“ Jam-pot ?” 

“Well, Marmalade, if you like it better.” 

Mrs. Alleyn stopped in her work as though she were thinking. 

“You dear old goose, I mean Cairns, of course. If he’s 
Cairns, he must be Marmalade ; and if he’s Marmalade, he must 
be in a jam-pot. Fancy having to explain that !” 

“Well, what’s your bet ?” 

“Why Ted—one of the Ansons, you know—bet me ten pounds 
that he would propose to me. They say he wants a wife, and 
Teddy thinks, finding me up in these wilds, he'll look upon me 
as a gift straight from above.” 

“Jenny, really!” 


5] 


“ That’s what he said, darling. I’m only quoting his words.” 

“Well, and what do you mean to do?” 

“Get the ten pounds, my love. Times being bad, and me but 
the daughter of an Irishman.” 

“Then you don’t want to meet this man, I suppose ?” 

“Not want to meet him? Of course I do, and have some 


» 
. 


fun 

“Fun with you, my dear, usually means mischief.” 

“Well, anyway, I’ve got to play fair. Teddy said, provided I 
made myself agreeable, as I usually do, and looked nice and all 
that sort of thing, in short played the game, he’d bet any amount 
that the old thing would recognise me as another orange, fit for 
the family jar. See?” 

Mrs. Alleyn smiled under protest. “I don’t believe he zs old,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“May be not. Let’s look him up in the book. Thirty-five ; 
thirty-five this year. Just ripe for picking.” 

“Jenny! And you took the bet ?” 

“Yes, double or quits.” 

“Well, I spec’s you'll lose.” 
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Jady Jane answered with decision. “I spec’s I won't,” quoth 
she. 

The Laird’s mother, a sweet, charming gentle old lady, who 
seldom left the house, save to tootle round the grounds ina 
wheel-chair, wrote, at this time, a pretty note to her son’s 
tenant, explaining the reason she could not call in person, and 
begging, as a favour to an invalid, that she and Lady Jane 
would go to see her. 

So after breaking the ice they went fairly often, sometimes to 
lunch in state, and sometimes to tea informally ; and finally to 
dine and sleep there on the night of the 12th. The Castle was 
full of guests, all in good spirits ; the men had had capital sport, 
and of course that pleased the women; and the two exiles 
rejoiced to find themselves back in their own element after 
three weeks of vegetation. 

Naturally enough after that they came to be included regularly 
in the Castle programme, and Sir Marmaduke being of a friendly 
spirit, and having only men at his little box the other side of the 
moor, was wont to arrange that the best place for luncheon was 
near the farm-house, where it was hardly to be expected that 
Mrs. Alleyn and her friend should partake of frugal fare, within 
four walls, when there was enough and to spare in the sunshine 
without. 

They very soon came to be one large party, either the Castle 
people shot on Sir Marmaduke’s moor, or Sir M. and his friends 
shot over the Laird’s moor. It was a most happy arrangement, 
and it was wonderful how handy, not to say attractive, this 
particular farm proved on a hot afternoon for tea. 

Folk said that the Laird and Sir Marmaduke slipped off 
sometimes and left their guests to shoot alone for almost an 
hour on one side of the moor, and after this had happened two 
or three times, and they found what they said was true, they 
then started saying a great deal that was absolutel}untrue. 
But, of course, as they were right in the first instance, the other 
folk to whom they said it naturally believed them incapable of 
invention, and passed on the gossip with additions. 

There were remnants of genteel families living in the little 
village who made it their business and profit in life to meddle 
with other people’s concerns, and the less Providence had given 
them to do,so much the more did somebody else find them 
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active and willing workers in the art of detracting from other 
folks’ characters. 

They meant no mischief, not they! They were the most 
guileless souls that ever folded lavender between their party 
silks, but to repeat what they knew, and to know what they 
would not venture to repeat! was to them what the sudden 
apparition of an iceberg would be to a Polar bear entombed in a 
stuffy menagerie. 

They had met Lady Jane and Mrs. Alleyn more than once at 
the Castle, and admired them in so much as close proximity 
demanded ; but at a distance, and behind their backs, they spoke 
their minds. They collected in parties at tea, and denounced 
the fashions of the day, the manners and behaviour of the risen 
generation, and said, “Though they did not mind a good deal 
themselves,” with a nod of the head suggestive of untold naugh- 
tiness, “ yet these ladies really surprised them all ! ” 

Then Jady Jane and Mrs. Alleyn heard of these murmurs, 
and one afternoon they swooped down into the village, and 
asked every blessed soul they met to come up and “ Lunch with 
them and the shooters one day in the following week ! ” 

Those who were asked accepted with alacrity, and rushed off 
to tell the less fortunate what a sweet pretty dress Mrs. Alleyn 
had worn, and what simple charming manners Lady Jane had, 
and how, after all, they believed there was no harm in them. 
It was only play. 

And when the elder ones heard the younger ones talking like 
this, they grew frightened, and begged them to remember that 
everyone must draw the line somewhere, and their line was good 
old-fashioned whipcord, not modern silk elastic, like Lady Jane 
Dunlop’s. 

So the day came, and the good souls enjoyed it as they had 
never enjoyed anything in all their lives before. They were so 
pleased with themselves! They had been so useful! Mrs. 
Alleyn had said she really did not know what she should have 
done if they had been prevented coming, and Lady Jane had 
whispered that men were so difficult to entertain as a rule; but 
to-day, of course, it was different. And they had laughed and 
deprecated, though, of course, they knew all the time why it 
was different. 

There was only one thing about which there could be a ques- 
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tion raised, and that was a small action just before lunch in 
connection with a piece of white heather. Lady Jane had hap- 
pened to light upon some, and, breaking a sprig, had stuck it in 
her belt. There was nothing in that of course, but afterwards, 
when the Laird and his friends appeared, there was a good deal 
of chaff about it, and Sir Marmaduke had produced a noble 
bunch from his pocket, and offered it on bended knee, before 
them all, with his hand on his heart. 
**T give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor that offering be,” 

he had said, and Lady Jane had laughed, and taken it without a 
blush, and then before them all had given him the little piece 
already stuck in her belt. 

Now about the propriety of this proceeding there was much 
discussion. Sophy and her mamma were at variance. Sophy 
said, “It was the most natural thing in the world. Anyone 
could see that. Lady Jane was accustomed to such things 
every day, and received attentions as naturally as they were 
given.” Sophy’s mamma said, “ More’s the shame. It was not 
right to encourage men in that way. She had always under- 
stood an offering of white heather to mean a proposal ; and if it 
didn’t, and if there was nothing in it, why, pray hadn’t some of 
the men they knew found little bits for them ?” 

Sophy blushed at the bare idea, and said she “was thankful 
they hadn’t” ; and her sisters backed her up, and owned it would 
have been an altogether different thing; and mamma had said, 
“Why, pray?” again, in a tone that would have denoted huff in 
anybody else. 

“Because I shouldn’t have known what to do,” said Sophy 
despairingly, as though the Laird himself were on his knees 
before her, waiting her acceptance. 

“No,” said her sisters, “none of us are equal to that sort of 
thing. Sophy would have been so overwhelmed by such an 
honour, that she’d have blushed scarlet, and stood on one leg, 
and looked at you, and papa, and all of us, to see what we 
thought, and tumbled down, and wriggled up again, and made 
us a laughing stock, wouldn’t you, Soph?” 

And Sophy assented with sad regret, but mamma told them 
to “be quiet. She never heard such nonsense. Talking as 
though they didn’t know how to behave!” And the girls mur- 
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mured, sotto voce, “ Neither we do, now we have seen Mrs. Alleyn 
and Lady Jane.” 

But this confession of ignorance was more than any fond 
parent could stand. “I can just tell you,” she said with un- 
necessary warmth, “that it isn’t my daughters that are being 
made laughing stocks of. No, they are respected wherever they 
go!” In her flurry she talked as though they were absent for a 
time from home. “But I know what men think of young 
women like those two; and Mrs. Alleyn, being married, ought to 
know as well.” Then she left the room with dignity. 

“Tt’s all very fine,” said that naughty Sophy, after the door 
was closed, “but mamma thought everything they said and did 
perfectly right as long as we were with them. It’s only now 
she’s thought it over, and heard us talk as though we admired it, 
that she minds. Oh, girls! It must be nice to be like Lady 
Jane. What do you think I saw? Only you must xever tell 
mamma.” 

“Qh, never!” they said, and they pulled up their chairs and 
craned their necks till their heads all met in a heap, and Sophy 
proudly began her narrative : 

“ After lunch the men began to smoke, and everybody talked 
to everybody else. The Laird and Sir Marmaduke went and 
sat down close to Lady Jane, doth of them, one on each side of 
her, and she never seemed to notice, but went on talking to 
Aunt Martha. I should have been so embarrassed, shouldn’t 
you? Well, there they sat, and presently Lady Jane took off 
her hat, just a common straw, with a ribbon round it, and leant 
back against a tree. Sir Marmaduke Cairns stretched himself 
out, and pulled his cap enough over his eyes to look as if he 
were asleep, but I could see he was awake and watching her. 
Then the Laird rested himself on one elbow like this,” illus- 
trating his attitude on the floor, “and talked quietly to her be- 
tween the puffs of his cigar. I eard him ask her for a piece 
of heather, and what do you think she said? Nothing! Just 
put out her hand and pulled a bit of purple ling, and held it out 
to him. 

“*T don’t mean that,’ he said. ‘ You know I don’t.’ 

“She only laughed and threw it away. ‘What do you mean 
then?’ she said with her eyes tight shut and her head on one 
side. 
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“ He never answered, and J guzte expected him to get up and 
go away, but he only waited, smiling at her all the time, till she 
opened her eyes a tiny wee bit just to see. Then she opened 
them wide, and laughed so that anybody could hear, and in 
moving her arm a bit of the white heather /fe// out of her waist- 
band without her noticing it, and the Laird covered it with his 
hand and went on talking!!! Then he looked at his watch and 
said time was up, and all the men jumped to their feet and 
shouldered their guns and said ‘Good-bye’ to the company in 
general, but Ze made a little bow to Lady Jane, saying: 

“Thank you for this,’ at the same time running the bit of 
heather through his buttonhole ! 

“She looked so surprised and said, ‘How did you get it?’ 
but he only laughed and said, ‘Exchange is no robbery. I'll 
bring you a piece to stick in your hat-ribbon before the day’s 
over, so keep that place for me!’ And now I am so anxious, 
girls, to see her again, if she’ll only wear the same hat.” 

And the girls did not wonder a bit at her anxiety, they felt 
quite heated with excitement only listening to such a tale. Just 
fancy how it must feel to be like Lady Jane and have all that. 

Meanwhile the two discussed were patting each other on the 
back, and congratulating themselves on the success of the enter- 
tainment. There was a touch of anxiety in Mrs. Alleyn’s tone 
as she said: “I think they enjoyed it, Jenny, don’t you ?” 

“Certain they did,” said Lady Jane, with authority. “ You 
could see that by their faces.” 

“And they'll never know that the men usually dawdle much 
longer than that over their lunch, will they ?” 

“ Never, dear, unless you tell them.” 

“You don’t think, Jenny, that they seemed to hurry ?” 

“ My dear, the fact of their appearing at all, so impressed 
them that they’ve gone away flattered up to the nines. Don't 
you fear.” 

All the same there was fear in Mrs. Alleyn’s mind, not for 
them, but on account of Jenny. Everybody was noticing the 
attention bestowed on her by the chief bachelors of the neigh- 
bourhood, and knowing Jenny’s heart to be of adamant, she 
feared a finale in one or other direction every day, which, to say 
the least, would be distinctly awkward. 

So at last she spoke, and said they really must not go quite so 
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often to the Castle, or let the men find them in so frequently 
when they called; in short, they must pull up and make a 
stand. Lady Jane, however, was of quite an opposite opinion. 

“T can’t risk that ten pounds,” she said. “If I draw back one 
single inch, it will draw him on a yard, and I shall have him 
popping to me before you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ No, my 
only chance is to go everywhere, do everything they ask us, and 
never refuse anything. It’s only for another week, Cis, and then 
I must be off.” 

“Dear, I don’t want you to be talked about.” 

“As they'll talk anyway, may as well give them some 
material out of which they can make a profit! Still, I won't 
deny it’s rather tempting sometimes to hang back and see what 
will happen; but I dare not, Cis. As long as I go on being 
friendly it’s safe enough, but you know a woman’s drawing back 
simply leads a man on, and goodness knows he’s going fast 
enough already.” 

“But you do like him, dear? Sir M. I mean.” 

“T love him!” 

“ No, seriously, Jenny.” 

“Seriously, I don’t mind him—for another week.” 

“T believe he’s in love with you.” 

“TI know that he isn’t.” 

“ Everybody thinks so,” in a despairing voice. 

“My dear, what does it matter to me what everybody thinks ? 
can read that young man like a book.” 

“From something the Laird said the other day, I’m sure he 
thinks he likes you.” 


“All right. I never said he didn’t, did I? You seem very 
disturbed, Cis.” 

“You see, dear, I am older than you, and it appears to me 
that one of you is fooling the other, and I can’t satisfy my mind 
which it is.” 

Lady Jane laughed. “Don’t try,” she said. 

It was quite true that everybody in that small neighbourhood 
did think Sir Marmaduke was caught at last. He was always 
ready for fun, and bore the character of being a great flirt ; but 
in this instance they felt he at least was in earnest, for it was not 
every day a Lady Jane crossed his path so easily, and folk 
began to look upon it as a fait accompli. 
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During the last week of Lady Jane’s stay they never had one 
single day’s quiet. There was a horse show miles away, to 
which the Laird drove his coach, returning so late that the 
Castle had to be turned into an hotel for the night. There was 
a concert got up on the spur of the moment, in which Lady 
Jane and Sir Marmaduke acted an amusing duologue between 
husband and wife. Folk said it was a bold thing to do, but of 
course it gave publicity to their statements which had only been 
whispered before. 

There was also a moonlight pic-nic to some old ruins, which 
created no small amount of talk, for they say, but one can 
hardly believe it, that there was Hide and Seek up there in the 
wilds, and Mrs. Alleyn and Lady Jane rather encouraged than 
put a stop to the fun. 

One fine day it all suddenly ended, for Jady Jane said “ Good- 
bye,” and departed alone ; and Sir Marmaduke went on shooting 
as before. 

For a week they waited, and then all tongues let loose. Sir 
Marmaduke was an honest, scrupulous gentleman, who had 
found out Lady Jane’s duplicity in time to save himself from 
being caught ; and she, Lady Jane, was the fastest flirt that side 
of the Tweed, who allowed herself to be made a of, while 
other people sat round and laughed. 

All this was not very pleasant for Mrs. Alleyn to hear, yet 
she was powerless to contradict the rumours by setting up an 
opposition story, purporting to be the true statement of the case, 
she could only sit and rue the day when her darling Jenny put 
her in such a fix. 

The odd thing was that neither bachelor ceased his attentions 
at the farm-house. They came just as often and stayed just as 
long, though Mrs. Alleyn’s companion now was only her own 
mother, a somewhat severe lady, in no wise addicted to the 
company of young men. 

Time went by, and Sir Marmaduke packed up his goods and 
went South. No one knew whither, not even the Laird, though 
he rather suspicioned a visit to Ireland in the near future. 

One morning, some few weeks later, he rode over to the farm 
and handed Mrs, Alleyn a couple of letters in the same hand- 
writing, both bearing an Irish postmark. 

“I called for yours at the same time as my own,” he said, 
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producing a budget from his pocket. “If I may, I'll read a few 
here.” 

Mrs. Alleyn assented, and put in her finger to tear open the 
envelope, when she saw it was marked above the crest: “ No. 2. 
Read the other first.” 

She laid it down and took up its fellow, the contents ran as 
follows : 


“ DUCKIE,— 

“I’ve won my bet, and Teddy handed me over a 
cheque this morning. Six months from the day we were intro- 
duced, and I haven't set eyes on the ‘ Jam-pot’ since that fare- 
well at the station. I knew he did not care a button, no more 
than I did, so now I hope you are satisfied. It was fun, though. 
If I’m doomed to dullness for evermore, 1 shall always feel I 
had a rare old time once in my life. At present I am deadly— 
deadly—bored. How are you? 

“Yours as per usual, 
“ JENNY.” 


; Mrs. Alleyn smiled, and looked across at the Laird. He was 


smiling too, and about to open another letter ; she followed his 
example and read: 


“BELOVED CIS,— 

“ Sit down while you read this, and have some smelling 
salts handy. Five hours ago I drove into the village and posted 
a scrawl to you. Five little ordinary hours, just at twelve 
o’clock, and, having turned homewards, who should I see right 
across my path, like a lion in the way, but—‘the JAM-poT!’ I 
could hardly believe my eyes. He said he had come to see me. 
Thought I must be dreaming, but had sufficient presence of 
mind to ask him back to luncheon. Hecame. Daddy liked 
him much. They had a long talk afterwards in the library, 
and then you'll never believe it, but he asked me to marry him. 
My dear, I was that nonplussed and confused—Yes, I who have 
always hitherto had an answer ready for every man—that I 
blushed and stammered, and finally, like one possessed, I said 
‘No!’ Wasn’t I an idiot, and a fool, and everything else you 
can mention? He just looked at me, and said ‘No?’ as if he 
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couldn’t believe it, which irritated me, so I nodded my head, and 
he went. Went, my love, and I’d give all I possess in the world 
to go back just three hours out of those five. Darling, I was so 
surprised, you know. I felt certain he didn’t care, and now just 
supposing he did? If only you were here! I’m the most 
miserable girl on the face of the earth, and it’s all my own fault. 
I wish I’d never been born. Can you—can you /ossibly help 
me? Or get the Laird to, or anybody—only don’t let it get 
about, will you, darling? Keep it private. I feel perfectly sick. 
“ Yours, 
“ JENNY.” 


Mrs. Alleyn turned the page back and read it all through 
again. Then she looked at the Laird, and the Laird looked at 
her. 

“T have heard from Cairns.” 

“Really!” said Mrs. Alleyn. “ How does he seem ?” 

“Badly, poor chap. Awfully badly.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” rather absently. “ Does he say why ?” 

“ Yes—he does.” 

“Oh!” 


“You've heard from Lady Jane, haven’t you ?” 
“Yes. I have.” 


“How does she seem ?” 

“Badly, poor dear. Awfully badly.” 

“What in doth letters ?” 

“Both. Second letter,” closing it in her hand, “rather worse 
than the first.” 

The Laird said “h’m” rather gruffly, and returned to his 
correspondence. “He writes to me,” he said, “that he’s lost my 
bet. I bet him ten pounds, you know, that he would propose to 
your friend, and be refused—months ago, before I knew there 
was anything serious in it—so he writes me just a line to say he 
was a conceited fool, and has got his reward. Poor old chap! 
he’s hard hit, I can see ; and is off abroad the end of the week.” 

Then Mrs. Alleyn rose, and the vials of her wrath were let 
loose on the Laird’s devoted head. 

“This is what comes of your betting,” she said. “ Two people’s 
lives ruined, and you to sit calmly there—you, the cause of all 
this misery—while they F 
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She stopped suddenly at the expression of blank amazement 
on the man’s face before her, and then she laughed, and the 
storm was over. 

The Laird, after promising the most solemn secrecy, was then 
allowed to read Lady Jane’s first letter about the winning of the 
bet. He noted the lack of triumph in her recording of the fact, 
and then—then Mrs. Alleyn was guilty, perhaps, of a breach of 
friendship, for she told him. a little about that other letter, and 
the misery it contained. 

“Can anything be done?” she questioned. “It’s all the most 
stupid mistake. If only we could get at them, I know it could 
be put right.” 

“Yes,” said the Laird, and stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
“Will you write to Lady Jane?” he asked presently. 

“Why certainly. Won’t you write him ?” 

“ No,” still more thoughtfully. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because,” looking at his watch, “I think I'll catch the express 
to-night, and see him in Town to-morrow.” 

“You will?” 

“T will, gladly.” The Laird drew himself up out of the chair 
and stood looking into the fire, then he turned and shook hands. 

“ Good-bye,” said Mrs. Alleyn, “and good luck go with you.” 
She walked with him to the door, and then returned slowly, 
pondering on an extra idea that had only just communicated 
itself to her brain. “I wonder,” she said to herself, “I very 
much wonder, indeed. It’s a case of ‘double or quits’ in more 
senses than one, I verily do believe. Oh! Jenny, Jenny!” and 
she sighed. 

* * * * * * * 

Three days later she received a telegram. 

Two months later there was a wedding. 

But, as Mrs. Alleyn observed in mournful silence, the Laird 
was not at the wedding. 
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Baroness Tautphoeus. 


IN memory of this excellent lady and admirable writer, who died . 
in Munich on the 12th of November, 1893, we propose to give a 
brief account of her works. 

The baroness belonged to the Irish branch of the Montgomery 
family, and resided in Donegal until her uncle Sir Henry 
Montgomery removed to England on account of his parlia- 
mentary duties. Her marriage with a Bavarian baron gave her 
genius its direction and local colouring, and led to those 
picturesque and interesting sketches of life in South Germany 
which delighted the world.* The first of these, “ The Initials, a 
Novel in Three Volumes,”+ appeared anonymously in 1850 ; and 
was reprinted in one volume in 1853 with her name. Apart 
from the few words of conclusion, it contains the events of a year, 
from August 1836 to August 1837. One of these events is the 
cholera which ravaged Munich in 1836-7; when the numerous 
rooks and daws that frequented the church towers, and the various 
birds in the trees of the gardens and public promenades, 
deserted the city ; as they afterwards did in the cholera visitations 
of 1854 and 1873.. As the story belongs to a definite period and 
is carefully marked out by months, it was suggested that it 
would be well to mention the year ; accordingly, in 1876, the 
author directed that all future editions should begin with the 
words, “In the year 1836.” 

Next in merit is “Quits! A Novel in Three Volumes,” which 
appeared in 1857; the story opens in 1840, and concludes in 
1850. It is specially remarkable for a just and sympathetic 
account of the Ammergau Passion Play, which previously had not 
excited much interest in this country. In the heroine we have 
vividly portrayed the feelings and impressions of a reverent and 

* But for this removal to England and thence to Bavaria, we should most probably have 
had Irish novels. The central group in ‘‘ At Odds,” Countess Waldering, her two 
daughters and nephew, are Irish : Hilda, however, is half German by her mother’s second 
marriage to a Bavarian. 

+ ** The Initials ; a Story of Modern Life,” is the title given in ‘‘ The London Catalogue 


of Books published in Great Britain from 1816 to 1851. Lond. (Thomas Hodgson) 1851.” 
This second title is inexplicable, 


ted 
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cultured English mind brought face to face with that strange 
“remnant of the Middle Ages.” * 

“Cyrilla, a Tale in Three Volumes,” appeared in 1853. Though 
containing some good descriptive passages, it is a heavy novel of 
the sensational type, aud affects the mind much as a nightmare, 
or confused and painful dream. It was based on actual facts, 
which it was found necessary to cut out of the story in later 
editions. And now having mentioned this novel once for all, we 
may leave it out of count. 

Last came “At Odds; a Novel in Two Volumes,” in 1863; 
a striking tale of 1800-9, with an interesting introduction in- 
dicating the personal reminiscences of living friends and relatives 
who had witnessed the historical events which form the basis of 
the story. For some five-and-twenty years before the baroness 
entered into rest, she suffered severely from asthma, and from 
rheumatic affections, chiefly in the head, which deprived her of 
many of her usual occupations, and which she bore with greatest 
patience and cheerfulness. Soin bringing out a new edition in 
1873, the publisher announced it as the “completion of the 
Tautphoeus novels ;” and so, alas ! it proved. 

The letter to Hamilton at the commencement, which gives 
name to the “Initials,” was actually written by the baroness, 
though signed J. T. instead of “ A. Z.” ; and being unclaimed was 
returned to the writer by M. Havard. This led to speculations 
as to what they would have done had a stranger made his appear- 
ance ; and soon after, the writer adopted the incident to bring 
an Englishman into a German story. 

This certainly is the age of Novels, the age of Joubert’s fore- 
cast,—La littérature des peuples commence par les fables et finit 

* This last of the great mystery (z.e., mistery or craft) plays is acted every ten years. 
The representation of*1850 is that described in ‘‘ Quits.” The first accounts of it pub- 
lished in England were written by Anna Mary Howitt, who with a friend went to Munich 
in May, 1850, as recorded in her mother’s Ausobiography: ‘‘A few days after their 
departure, Henry Chorley came to tell me he had accepted from Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans the editorship of the Ladies’ Companion ; and he wanted Annie to go to a great 
miracle-play of the Passion, performed that year by the devout peasants of Ober- 
Ammergau ; and begged her to write for him a description of the whole thing. She 
willingly complied, and thus made known this remarkably striking, pathetic, but now 
trite subject, to the English public. Other descriptive letters from her pen appeared in 
Household Words and the Atheneum. They were much admired, and Henry Chorley 
encouraged her to collect and publish these scattered papers (with selections from private 


letters and journals), which under the title of An Art-Student in Munich, appeared in 
1853, and formed a fresh and charming book, because so genuine.” 
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par les romans: the prevailing kind being the “ domestic novel,” 
or in Spanish phrase, zovela de costumbres; in which the 
“Initials” stands pre-eminent.* Sir Walter Scott speaks of Sz¢. 
Ronan’s Well as his first essay (a most unfortunate essay) 
in “this province of the Novel which the ladies have appro- 
priated as exclusively their own,’ and for which they are 
peculiarly fitted by nature, as he goes on to say. Since 
then, though men have successfully taken the field, women 
continue to hold their own more remarkably still: but we 
must return to the “Initials.” The story is of very simple 
construction, though full of variety in the way it is worked 
out. There is both variety and novelty, a delightful sense of 
life and freshness throughout. The interest never flags from 
first to last, it is so true to life and full of animation; and 
it is so perfect in its realism and simplicity, as well as in its 
masterly power and finish, that no frequency of perusal can 
deprive it of its freshness. The author has a keen eye for 
character and a very lively sense of humour; the dialogues and 
various scenes are always full of spirit, and often most amusing. 
But the main interest and peculiar charm of the book arises from 
the development of the heroine’s character. Hildegarde is 
certainly one of the most bewitching of heroines ; the depth and 
force, the beauty and rich variety of her nature, are very 
attractive. So high-minded, unselfish and true, so fresh and 
natural, so passionate and vehement, and at last, by the discipline 
of love and suffering, becoming so patient and controlled. The 
whole story has such an indescribable charm, and produces such 
a powerful impression on the mind, that we can well imagine one 
who has read it making a pilgrimage to Seon when he visits 
Munich, and stopping at Aschaffenburg on his way to Frankfort, 
from the charm of their association with Hamilton and Hilde- 
garde. 

All three novels abound in admirable descriptions of natural 
scenery, and of human scenery as well—faces, minds, moods, 
manners and customs. The impressions of scenes and people 
depicted are as real as our own experience of life and travel, 


* There is kindred power and charm in ‘‘ The Wooing O’t,” an admirable novel by 
another Irish lady, which the baroness specially delighted in. It has the plot of ‘‘ Quits,” 
with the concentrated interest and intensity of the ‘‘ Initials ; ’ all the scenes and characters 
are most life-like ; the heroine altogether delightful, original, inimitable. 
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and become part of it.* Another and special characteristic 
of these novels is this: the baroness has a wonderful talent for 
devising curiously perplexed and embarrassed relations, and 
placing her hero and heroine most ingeniously at odds. Her 
plot invariably concentrates in a complicated game of chess, in 
which dislike and admiration, pride and affection, love and anger, 
contend together and reciprocally give check to each other. In 
the “Initials” the interest is intense, absorbing and personal ; 
in the other novels our interest in the game is much less—we are 
mere lookers-on, outsiders. Especially in the Ammergau novel, 
the merit of which lies in its accessories ; the relations between 
the pair who come to be “ Quits,” are amusing enough, and that 
is all; the game is far from absorbing, and may be said to end 
in stalemate. But in the “Initials,” all the varied accessories 
are not only far more interesting in themselves than those in 
the other novels, they have besides a deep personal interest: 
all centre and culminate in Hildegarde, who is the sun that gives 
light and life, and warmth and colour, to every scene, every 
thing, every person in the story. Hamilton and Hildegarde 
begin like Benedick and Beatrice, “they never meet but there 
is a skirmish between them.” And the hostility is increased by 
Hamilton’s flirtation with Crescenz, who serves as a foil—a 
charming foil to her sister. In time, liking and love spring up 
unwittingly and unwillingly in each of the combatants, and the 
warfare becomes more piquant and interesting, continuing to 
the end, when the final checkmate takes place. The following 
passage in the account of an excursion from Seon to Chiem 
See, will show the earlier state of things: 

“Crescenz’s efforts to bring Hamilton back to his allegiance 
were for some days as unremitting as they were various. She 
would never have succeeded had Hildegarde been one jot less 


* The Novel has additional novelty and charm when it is racy of the soil, and brings 
home to us foreign scenes and characteristics. As in that greatest of all novels, ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ;" and in Fernan Caballero’s masterpiece, ‘* La Gaviota,” which, with all its 
faults, is thoroughly racy. The only Anglo-Spanish novel we know is Major Griffiths’ 
delightful and admirable ‘‘ Lola, a Tale of the Rock.” Curiously enough, the two raciest 
Irish novels we ever read, were written by a gentleman bearing the Spanish name of 
Listado: ‘‘ Maurice Rhynhart, or Passages in the Life of an Irish Rebel,” published in 
1871, and ‘‘Civil Service ” (the unfortunate title its only defect), published in 1874. 
Strange to say, these two novels of rarest excellence have never been reprinted. As to 
Anglo-French, it may suffice toname ‘‘ A French Heiress in Her Own Chateau,” by Miss 
Price, ‘‘ On the Edge of the Storm,” ‘‘ Madame Fontenoy,” and the late Miss Amelia 
Edwards’ masterpiece, *‘ In the Days of my Youth.” 
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quarrelsome ; but either from a naturally irritable temper, or 
some unaccountable antipathy on her part to Hamilton, they 
never spoke to each other without saying as many disagreeable 
things as possible. Hamilton felt that she disliked him, and 
misinterpreted his every word and action ; and this conviction, 
and the fear that she might discover how much he had begun 
to admire her, made him, perhaps, ready to meet her more than 
half-way when she was disposed for battle. Their conversations 
generally began civilly on his part, but something in her manner, 
or some unnecessarily sharp answer, was sure to provoke an 
ironical remark or a slighting gesture, which invariably led to 
the commencement of hostilities. It was after one of these 
engagements, in which she had exhibited more than usual 
vehemence, and he had excelled himself in the art of tormenting, 
that he found Crescenz alone in the garden. The contrast was 
irresistible for the moment—it was calm and sunshine after a 
storm.” 

It is not till the end of their year’s campaign that they come 
to an understanding at Deutz; after which we get a delightful 
glimpse of their happy return : 

“The two days which Hamilton and Hildegarde passed in 
the Rhine steamboat, on their return to Mayence, were perhaps 
the happiest of their still so youthful lives. As they sat 
together, watching the beautiful windings of the river, or 
glancing up the sides of the wooded mountains, the most 
perfect confidence was established between them. The events 
of the last year were discussed with a minuteness which proved 
that the most trifling circumstances of that period had been 
full of unusual interest to both. Theit confessions and explana- 
tions were not ended when they reached Mayence.” 

The scene is just what is pictured in that pretty song of 
Heine’s in “The Return Home,” ending: 


‘* Mountain, castle, wood, and meadow, 
Like a fairy-tale went by ; 
And I saw it all reflected 
In the lovely maiden’s eye.” 


We quote these lines (Die Heimkehr 42) with all the more 
pleasure, as the “Buch der Lieder” is connected with the 
memorable evening of the “ October Féte.” 
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“ At Odds” opens immediately after the battle of Hohenlinden, 
and gives a glimpse of the military struggles in which the 
Austrians, French, and Bavarians, were involved ; and it closes 
with the rising of the Tyrolese patriots in 1809, under Andreas 
Hofer. The story itself is as restless and troubled as the times 
and scenes to which it belongs. The strange relations between 
Frank O’More and Hilda, the couple at odds, and the various 
battles,skirmishes, and truces between them during their four years” 
campaign, are finely conceived and described with great spirit. 
They are as “full of quarrel and offence,” as the couple in Miss 
Bremer’s charming tale of “Strife and Peace;” but here we 
have a “widowed wife and wedded maid,” and not merely the 
bitter-sweet of baffled affection, as in the Swedish tale, but 
that anger and that “hate” which is only the agonized 
expression of deeply-wounded love. The spirit of the conflict 
is well expressed by Coleridge in words which might serve as 
a motto for the book :— 


‘‘ In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more th’ estranged heart lets know 
The absence of the love, which yet it fain would show.” 


As Munich is so closely connected with the author and her 
greatest work, some notice of it would be required in any 
introduction to the “ Initials.” The kingdom of Bavaria, as now 
constituted, is about the size of Scotland. Munich (Miinchen), 
the capital, is one of the handsomest towns in Germany, and a 
chosen seat of the fine arts. It is built on the banks of the Isar, 
in a vast, desolate plain 1,700 feet above the level of the 
Adriatic, bounded on the east by hills. Though so far south its 
climate is by no means mild, in consequence of standing on this 
high plateau, and its vicinity to the mountains of Tyrol. The 
changes of temperature are sudden and trying to health. 
“ Summer comes suddenly in some latitudes, and so it is there. 
Munich lies far south in Europe, and yet stands so high on a 
plain from which the snowy mountains rise, that winter there is 
hard and long. Next to St. Petersburgh among the capitals for 
severe cold, it has almost the sun of Lombardy. While sledges 
are still running on hard, smooth, beaten tracks—dark as streets 
though a season’s traffic.——while the icicles hang on the ever- 
greens, you are told, perishing as you stand to listen, that it will 
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be summer heat in a week or two. And you may laugh at the 
prediction, and hold the thick cloak closer round you, but the 
weeks pass, and it all comes true. And faster than you can 
believe it, where icicles hung do bursting shoots appear, leaves 
and buds are formed and reddening. The dark Isar rushes no 
more through the white snow-fields that made his stream so 
inky black, but among the fair, green, garden grounds. The un- 
bound rivulets leap along their beds again, and birds are building 
summer nests among the branches.” * 

As for the Art-City itself, we give some of the Avt-Student’s 
enthusiastic impressions : 

“ August, 1850.—We took our walk through the Triumphal 
Arch at the end of the Ludwig-Strasse, which looks inex- 
pressibly beautiful in the evening: the uniformity of the 
Byzantine architecture, broken but not destroyed by the pale 
and harmonious tints employed in the various masses of build- 
ing ; delicate reds and stone colours and greys, with here and 
there a mass of pure and dazzling white, all brought into the 
most delicious harmony by the glow of evening ; the two white, 
slender towers of the Ludwig church rising solemnly into the blue 
heavens, and surmounted each with a golden cross, which ever 
seems to catch the rays of the sun, and to gleam and sparkle 
when all else is sombre and dark. 

“ February, 1851.—If I love the Ludwig-strasse as the most 
beautiful portion of new Munich, I almost equally love the 
Schrannen-platz as about the quaintest part of old Munich. It 
is long and narrow for a market place, but wide for a street; 
the houses are old, many of them very handsome, and rich with 
ornamental stucco work ; the roofs are steep, red-tiled, and per- 
forated with rows of little pent-house windows, ‘like the hull of a 
three-decker with the ports open.’ The fronts of the houses 
are of all imaginable pale tints—stone colours, pinks, greens, 
greys, and tawnies. Three of the four corners of the market 


* This vivid description occurs in a little book printed in the fifties : we wish we could 
remember the title. 

Bavaria has been described as consisting of two great undulating plains, nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, sloping gradually the one from the north and the other from the 
south towards the valley of the Danube. Munich is nearly due north of Venice, not 300 
miles off as the crow flies, but 315 to 325 by the roads, Madrid (the Moorish Majerit— 
‘‘ wind-swept”’), stands on a plateau of 2,450 feet above the sea-level, bounded by the 
snowy Guadarrama Range and the mountains of Toledo, but, though often intensely cold 
in winter, it has not the cold of Munich. 
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place are adorned with tall, pepper-box towers, with domed 
roofs and innumerable narrow windows. At one end is the 
fountain, and in the centre a heavy but quaint shrine—a column 
supporting a gilt figure of the Madonna. The eye wanders 
along various picturesque streets, which open into the market 
place, all dominated by the two striking red-brick towers of the 
Frauenkirche, the cathedral of Munich; those two red towers 
which are seen in all views of this city, and which belong as 
much to Munich as the dome of St. Paul’s to the City of 
London ; those towers, which in the haze of sunset are frequently 
transformed into violet-tinted columns, or about which, in 
autumn and winter, mists cling with a strange dreariness as if 
they were desolate mountain peaks ! 

“ But the quaintest feature of all in the Schrannenplatz or 
Marienplatz, is a sort of arcade which runs round it. Here, 
beneath the low and massive arches, are crowded thick upon 
each other a host of small shops. What strange, dark cells they 
are, yet how picturesque! There are queer wooden booths, too, 
not less picturesque, especially the earthenware booths. When 
I first came here, these crockery shops were a more frequent 
study to me than anything else in the old town. 

“ November, 1851.—I am again at Munich; we seemed to be 
travelling into the Polar regions—snow, snow, snow! The day 
after our arrival, taking a droschke, one of the new public con- 
veyances which are just introduced here—and elegant, con- 
venient little carriages they are!—away we drove. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, cold and clear, the air sharp, but the sun 
shining gloriously, and gleaming over the snow on the roofs of 
the houses. We drove through the old part of Munich, through 
the Isar Gate, and across the long Isar bridge to the Au Church, 
where we alighted. We spoke of the fate of Ohlmiiller, who 
died when scarcely forty years of age, before he saw this, his one 
great work, brought to completion, and how he had offered up 
to it health and life itself, ascending the spire with incessant zeal 
—he who had been a martyr from his boyhood to asthma. 
Isabel felt the whole ‘spirit of those lovely, clustered stone 
columns which rise up like a grove of lofty palm trees, their 
branches parting and petrified into a noble Gothic roof. She 
looked round with delight upon the rich windows, through which 
the sunlight falling reflected rainbow tints upon the cold, grey, 
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severe columns; this radiance of heaven glorifying earth, and 
turning its duskiness and hardness into gorgeousness and light! 

“ November 22.—The great feature of this week has been 
sledging ; last Sunday was the first day that sledges made their 
appearance. We recalled the sledging adventure in that clever 
book the ‘Initials, and determined that when we drove in a 
sledge it also should be towards Nymphenburg, in memory of 
Hildegarde and Hamilton.” * 

In America, where it has no copyright, there are a dozen 
editions of the “Initials” for one here. In Germany there have 
been some five or six translations, at least three of them un- 
authorized. The Tauchnitz edition of the original is perfect 
as regards both taste and comfort, but is, unfortunately, contra- 
band here. As to our own, not to speak of the luxurious first 
edition in three volumes, the early reprints are lighter in hand 
and better than the later, and are not disfigured by “illustrations.” 

Ideal pictures may succeed in comic or humorous works, as 
in those of Cruikshank and Dickens and Lever, and in some of 
the plates in Jacob Tonson’s splendid quarto edition of Don 
Quixote; but in other novels and tales are rarely, if ever, 
successful, and usually serve only to irritate the reader. People 
who have a spark of imagination or discernment would rather be 
left to their own imaginations than have the feeble foolish figurings 
supposed to throw light on the text. Just at this moment we 
can only remember a single instance of ideal illustration which 
we can recall with any pleasure, and that is to be found in Miss 
Roberts’ exquisite story preluding the French Revolution, “On 
the Edge of the Storm,” designed and drawn by herself. The 
matter is of general interest, and deserves more consideration 
than it has received. We do not realise the inherent difficulty 
which must always exist. The pen of genius may convey to 
the imagination what the artist’s pencil cannot picture. Who 
could paint Diana Vernon, or “Mrs. Alexander’s” Maggie? 
The artist may make interesting studies of ideals, and may 
meet with suggestive faces here and there to help him, and 
they may fitly appear in exhibitions of pictures, but this cannot 
be done to order, or appear with advantage in novels. A great 
publisher may give a liberal order to the best artists, but can he 


* “An Art-Student in Munich.” London, 1880, Vol. I. pp. 69, 225-7; Vol. II. pp. 72, 
78-81, 102. This second edition contains three additional chapters. 
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secure a tolerable representation of a great ideal, a passable 
substitute ? However, in England a picture is a picture—any- 
thing serves for an “ illustration”—we do not put away childish 
things. Next to one’s own imagination, the best illustration of a 
poem or novel is the stage. But toa really imaginative reader, 
the Novel completely supersedes the Stage: he can live in it and 
lose himself in it, which he can never do in the best of acted 
plays, even though he may enjoy them iz theiy way now and then. 

But these German novels might have appropriate and 
interesting illustrations of a real kind. The secularised 
monastery of Seon, the Frauenkirche and the Aukirche might 
illustrate the “Initials.” The first of these churches is connected 
with several interesting episodes in the story, and from the 
height of its towers the most conspicuous building in Munich, 
visible from the Peissenberg, some forty miles off. The beautiful 
Gothic church of the suburb of Au is built in the German 
pointed style of the fourteenth century and adorned with a 
number of richly-painted windows; the first stone was laid in 
November 1831: it is visited and partly discussed in Chapter XVI. 
on “The Au Fair.” Chiem See, which figures frequently in it 
(see Chapter VII. and Chapter XL.), and serves to open “ At 
Odds,” is a fine sheet of water and a favourite subject with 
artists: there is seldom, if ever, an exhibition at the Foreign 
Gallery in Pall Mall without several views of it; but it is not 
suited for illustration on a small scale. Then besides (with the 
sanction and kind assistance of the family), we might perhaps 
have a portrait of the author, and a view of Schloss Marquard- 
stein, where she resided. 

Scenes from the Bavarian highlands referred to, especially 
Almenau and Ober-Ammergau, would be welcome in “ Quits.” * 
And in “At Odds” we might have views of Ulm, Innsbruck, 
Meran, Fragsburg Castle, etc., and a portrait of Andreas Hofer. 
He may be seen to the life in that admirable gallery of “200 


* See ‘‘The Bavarian Highlands and the Saltzkammergut, with an account of the 
habits and manners of the Hunters, Poachers and Peasants of these districts: with some 
150 Illustrations by the best Artists.” London, 1874. folio. Also the ‘* Country of the 
Passion Play, and the Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illus- 
trations, By L. G. Seguin.” London. cr. 8vo. 

A handsome memorial edition of the three novels would be very acceptable to the 
public. It might be accompanied with a quarto volume containing maps, views, and 
portraits. Some letterpress might be added, giving, zzter alia, an_account of the 
Ammergau Passion-Play literature started by ‘‘ Quits.” 
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beriihmter deutscher Manner,” published by Wigand of Leipzig 
in 1857: and in his fine benevolent countenance lit up with a 
bright, genial smile, there appears no presage of his sad fate. 

As these three novels have already taken their place among 
English classics—the first a pre-eminent place—it may be well 
to note some few misprints which confuse and obscure the text, and 
run through all the editions from first to last.* In the “ Initials,” 
edition 1856, Chapter VIII. page 108 (edition 1872, page 114), 
transpose and read, “I neither think it probable, nor even 
possible.” In Chapter XVI. page 197 (page 207), the para- 
graph beginning, “ Very probably——” should begin “ Exactly 
—when viewed deliberately in a picture gallery—but very 
probably these pictures were intended for churches, and churches 
with painted walls.” In “Quits,” edition 1864, Chapter IV. 
page 28, for “worthy of condemnation,” read “commendation.” 
Chapter XXXVIII. page 446, for “the gravel walk thus talked 
of,” read “ they.” Chapter IX. page 82, for “nomaden-like” read 
“nomad-like,” or “nomadic.” + In “At Odds,” edition 1873, 
Chapter X. page 71, for “familiar to their family,” read 
“peculiar.” Chapter XII. page 88 ult. for “ Even a blue light 
could scarcely disfigure such features as she will——” read, “as 


you will see .’ Chapter IIT. page 25, for “ hand of the count,” 
read “countess.” Chapter XVII. page 151, for “‘ Well, said the 


director, as the door closed, ‘Ze has much penetration,” read 
“she.” Chapter XXVII. page 264, for “his cautions” read 
“caution.” It only remains to observe, that it would be well to 
prefix to the “ Initials” a table of contents as in the other novels. 

This little memorial of an eminent novelist, brief as it is, we 
believe will be found to answer its purpose. It has been drawn 
up so as to make it of permanent interest and value for all who 
delight in her works. 


* This is not a mere technical point out of place in a popular serial, but a matter of 
practical use and importance to every intelligent reader of these works. And it would 
not answer the same purpose to send these corrections to the publisher, as to call public 
attention to them. In the former case they would be sé/ently introduced in future 
London editions ; in the latter case they will benefit readers and publishers in every part 
of the world. Besides, in this memorial or monumentai tribute, it is very desirable te 
build up these excellent works where they have been so long broken and defaced in the press. 

+ Not a misprint, but a lapse into German, which has zomaden for nomads. ‘‘ Over- 
see ” is another instance, which is used like webersehen, to overlook, miss, pass over ; as in 
“‘Quits,"’ pp. 200, 407; ‘‘ At Odds,” pp. 107, 141, 447. The noun ‘‘oversight” is used 
in this way in English, but not the verb. However, the style is pure and perfect throUgh- 
out, these two words are quite exceptional. 
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gn the heart of the Country. 


By the Author of “ Lost Dorotuy,” “THE LasT RIDE,” “RIVALS,” etc. 


I WANTED to winter in Italy, and circumstances, chiefly con- 
nected with the cash box, forbade. With a sigh of deep 
regret I turned to consideration of the diversion that was open 
to me. 

Economy, curiosity, love of novelty, all would be gratified by 
going down to Moleford; comfort was not quite such a cer- 
tainty, but it was always open to me to come away again if I 
could not bear it. Clara bore it, seemed even delighted with it, 
but then I was not married to Justus Connor—for which | 
devoutly thanked my stars. 

Others besides me had wondered how in the world Clara 
Graham had made up her mind to such a marriage. Of all my 
schoolfellows she was the one who frankly adored luxury, and 
‘worshipped the world and its good things; dresses, diamonds, 
diversions. She wanted to shine in Society, have the best of 
everything, and a French maid, and some hundreds a year. 
Fortune had inconsiderately sent her into the world scantily 
furnished with golden gear, but we all thought her safe to mend 
the matter by marriage. 

And she married Justus Connor. He was not handsome, 
brilliant, even moderately clever; and beyond and above all 
things he was not rich. Between the two they possessed the 
magnificent sum of one thousand pounds. We all thought Clara 
was beside herself. How did they think they were going to 
live? “They were going to take a farm,” she said ; agriculture 
was supposed to be in a worse state than it ever had been 
before, but Justus was sure they could live if they made up their 
minds to rough it, as people do in the Colonies. “No,” she 
hastened to explain, “they were not going to emigrate. They 
saw no reason why they should go to a distance to do what they 
could just as well do at home, with the additional advantage of 
having a shop within walking reach. No neighbours? Would 
they be better off in that matter if they emigrated ? She should 
have Justus!” And she drew herself up with conscious pride. 
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“If the parson’s wife did not ask them to dinner, it would save 
the trouble of refusing, for they would have no evening clothes.” 

So I travelled down with two small trunks, and could not 
help thinking how much trouble it saved when you left your 
dinner dresses and best bonnets at home. 

It was bitterly cold, and the frost was so thick on the win- 
dows of the railway carriage, that I could see little of the 
country that we passed through. At last we stopped at a for- 
saken-looking station, and I felt myself grow nervously alive to 
the absurdity of the situation. I had never visited out of my 
own circle before, and had the wildest ideas as to the manners 
and customs of very small farmers. There would not be a car- 
riage to meet me, of course, but what would there be to meet 
me? 

That was very soon decided. 

Before I could open the carriage door poor Justus Connor 
was there to help me out, looking not more distinguished than 
he used to do. 

“Where’s your luggage, Miss Lawrence? Is this it?” And 
he seized one of the trunks and bore it off. “I'll come back for 
the other directly. My cart is this way.” 

It was. I chuckled inwardly when I beheld it. Clara after- 
wards told me that the proper name for it was a square cart ; 
it was a wooden convenience, of an uncomfortably open cha- 
racter for the time of year, but Justus drew my attention to the 
fact that the bottom was full of straw to keep one’s feet warm. 
I might get in at once, for the horse would stand. It looked 
like it, and when I commented presently upon the marvellous 
breadth of its back, my host told me that it was the only one of 
his horses small enough to fit into this cart, and it must not be 
hurried because it was too heavy for the road. 

In solemn state we drove through the main street of the little 
town, and I felt that I would have given my quarter’s allowance 
for the pleasure of meeting my brother or my cousins, and 
seeing their expression as they recognised me. Slowly, very 
slowly, we travelled over the frost-bound roads, at the rate, as I 
guessed, of four miles an hour, and I had ample leisure to 
observe the glorious effect of the rime-covered trees. 

The sun had got out at noon-day, and the sky shone divinely 
blue beyond the tender haze, to which all the coral and lace-work 
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appearance of branch and bough, was attributable, and I 
wrapped the rugs closer round me, and did not regret that I 
had failed to accomplish my design upon Italy. Justus evidently 
remarked and approved my cheerfulness. He hoped I did not 
find the high cart uncomfortable ; if the boy had been at home 
he would most likely have come for me, but Clara was sure I 
should not mind driving in this turn-out. 

Certainly, I thought to myself, the turn-out would have been 
even more complete with the farm boy for driver, and might 
have been better from that point of view, but aloud I said very 
politely that I was enjoying myself extremely, and did not wish 
for anything different. 

So we jogged on, and after about an hour’s travelling we 
came in sight of what I took to be a cottage. A white clay 
building some four rooms long and one room thick, covered 
neatly and cosily with thatch. Justus pointed it out with pride 
as “our house.” 

There was no groom to take the horse, but, as before said, it 
would stand, and Justus, having first helped me down from my 
high and unaccustomed perch, shouldered a trunk and ushered 
me through a little wicket gate, up a narrow path to the front 
door. We opened and admitted ourselves to a passage, just big 
enough to allow the door to close behind us. Another door 
opened and there was Clara, in a huge cooking apron, eagerly 
welcoming me. She could not come to the gate, she was 
cooking the dinner, but she was glad to see me. They were 
dining late—at two, instead of half-past twelve—on my account. 
If I would sit by the fire to warm myself a bit, Justus would 
carry up my things, and the bread sauce would be able to take 
care of itself in about two minutes. 

It was all very interesting, and I soon fell into the household 
ways. I found that I had a born talent for cooking—with the 
aid of a cookery book—and could make a bed and dust a room 
with great elegance and efficacy, though scrubbing and sweeping 
were beyond my untrained powers. I learnt how to secure hot 
water to perform my morning toilet by wrapping a gallon bottle 
filled with the boiling fluid in sundry thicknesses of flannel, and 
tucking it securely in my bed. For alas! there was no house- 
maid in that establishment to scatter one’s early slumbers by 
appearing with a cup of tea. I learnt where everything was 
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kept, and could furnish Justus with the scraps for the dog’s 
breakfast, or a kettleful of water to thaw the pump, as well as 
Clara herself could do it. 

There was a sort of fictitious belief going about in the house- 
hold that we occupied the sitting-room every day after dinner, 
but somehow coals were dear, it was cold work just then doing 
up an extra stove, and when we had breakfasted and dined in 
the kitchen, it seemed a pity to leave the warm room to take up 
abode in the other; for the kitchen was warm, in spite of its 
brick floor. So we sat in the kitchen, except when duty bade 
us air the other apartment, and Justus found it a fine oppor- 
tunity for executing repairs for his machinery. Abominable 
odours rose when he brought in mysterious knives and wheels 
and heated them red in that ramshackle kitchen stove. I never 
saw a stove like it before or since, but it cooked very well for all 
that. 

“You don’t mind the smell, I hope?” he would say com- 
placently, as he heated some instrument for the purpose of 
burning its way into a new wooden handle. “You see, the 
ground is so hard that we can’t work it, though there’s plenty 
that wants doing, and it is a grand opportunity for getting the 
machinery in order, and mending the tools. If I took this job 
to the blacksmith, he would not charge me less than sixpence, 
and I can do it in here for nothing. When the boy comes back 
I must get him to help me with the wheel of the turnip drill. 
The odd wheel is broken and the two that are left are set for 
mangel seed, so that the cups on one of them want to be turned 
round, but I am half afraid to do it without him.” 

It was Greek to me. I did not know that you sowed turnip 
seed with a cup, and I thought that the boy I had seen about 
the yard looked an extremely unlikely assistant in any work 
of skill. The smell arising from the green wood handle as the 
bill hook burnt its way home into it, effectually choked down 
the enquiries that I was about to make. 

A few days after we had a wash. Mrs. Matlock.a remarkably 
able-bodied person, came in to do the soaking, and rubbing, and 
boiling, and Clara and I did the wringing by aid of the machine, 
there being, as I was informed, no “dry” outside. The linen 
would be frozen before we got it on the lines and would come in 
as wet as it went out. 

6 
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Wringing was great fun, and I examined the construction of 
the combined wringer and mangle with considerable interest. 
We were going to mangle next day, but our arrangements were 
not exactly carried out. 

Justus came in to breakfast with a burdened mind. A strap 
connected in some mysterious way with turnip grinding had 
broken, and the bullocks could not be fed to-morrow unless it 
was replaced. He could get one in the village, but it would cost 
ever so much less in the market town, and he must go there 
presently to get the before named cups for the drill. It was a 
nice morning ; could Clara and I arrange things so as to drive 
there with him? 

I made a hasty resolve that nothing on earth should persuade 
me to it, but that I would do anything I could to further their 
going without me. Five miles there and five back, seated three 
abreast in that airy cart, and drawn by an animal that must not 
be hurried; and that under a sky that more than promised 
occasional hail-storms! We dined an hour earlier than usual, 
and I sent them off with my best wishes. 

*““You are sure you won't be lonely, Angel?” said Clara 
tenderly, as they got under way. “Mind you bolt both those 
back doors, in case of tramps.” 

I did not mean to be lonely. I had an active ambition to 
wash up all the dirty crockery still standing on the dinner table, 
to dry off sundry of the still wet garments and to try my hand 
at the mangle. Fortune smiled on meat first. The washing 
up was done even quicker than usual, the fire burnt clear and 
positively beamed upon my array of linen horses, no tramps 
came near me, and the German band that did assail me I dis- 
missed on the spot with a silver sixpence, wondering the while if 
Justus would blame me for giving the house too good a name for 
benevolence. 

But when I got to the mangle—it seemed a simple thing 
enough. There was to screw it down to the right place by 
means of the levers at the top and replace the boards we had 
taken out for wringing, then all there was to do was to put the 
linen in on one side and turn it out mangled on the other. 
Only somehow it did not mangle. I tried everything I could 
think of, I altered the levers, I oiled the joints, I put the things 
through twice over, and yet they did not mangle. I was so 
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worried and hot that I did not hear the door open and somebody 
come in, my mind was so entirely fixed on that mangle that I 
was not startled when he spoke. 

“ Miss Lawrence, I think? Excuse me, but you have not got 
the thing set right. I know how to mangle.” 

“It is more than I do,” I answered desperately. 

“So I see,” was the laughing rejoinder. “If I may be allowed 
I will see you through this job. I am Wilfrid Broderick—you 
have heard of the boy, no doubt.” 

The boy? Light rushed in upon me. I had heard of the 
boy scores of times and wondered at the importance attached 
to him by the Connors. We laughed together while I explained 
my bewilderment to him, and then we mangled together, and 
folded sheets together, till the deepening shadows warned me 
to look to the tea things. 

“Look here,” said Wilfrid, stopping in the act of setting the 
kettle on the fire; “we folded those sheets all wrong, Miss 
Lawrence. You cannot do them properly without clapping, and 
we did not clap. We shall have to do them again.” 

I protested, and as we argued, we heard the cart draw up at 
the gate. Out we ran, bare-headed in spite of the cold, and 
beheld a beautiful sight. Justus had descended, but there sat 
Clara in the cart, and round her bristled an array of wooden legs 
and laths. 

“ Such luck!” she cried triumphantly. “We went to Fison’s 
in search of a stand for the wash tubs and there we met with 
a carpenter’s bench, just what Justus wanted, and cheap too. 
And we have brought the wood to mend the rail of the granary 
stairs, and some other bits to make me a plate rack and a meat 
safe ready against the summer. And the strap, and the cups 
for the turnip drill—ready for you, Wilfrid! Iam glad you are 
back at last.” 

There were a great many more things in the cart than she 
had named, and as we helped to unload them, Wilfrid Broderick 
asked me privately if I thought it required any moral courage 
on the part of a woman to allow herself to be seen driving in 
such array. I passed the question by and we sat down in course 
of time to about the merriest feast that I had ever shared in. 
The talk was very largely agricultural, but Clara understood it, 
and the fact that I did not only produced greater mirth. 

6* 
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After tea we proceeded with the laundry work, and presently 
I had the pleasure of holding the mysterious bit of iron that 
they told me was the wheel of the drill, while Wilfrid Broderick 
turned what cups remained in it and replaced those that had 
departed. At nine we ate our bread and cheese supper, dis- 
missed him, and locked up for the night. 

The frost continued and we saw a good deal of the boy, who 
appeared to have no particular occupation elsewhere, and who 
was indispensable to Justus in the carpentering affairs. These 
were carried on for the most part indoors, and Clara and I were 
constantly called upon to assist. Hardly anyone else came near 
us, everybody was either too high or too low to neighbour with 
the Connors, and there really seemed to be no time to spare 
for visitors. I enjoyed the life thus far and had no wish to 
go away, even to Italy, but it did sometimes strike me that 
it was a narrow path in which to walk the whole of one’s life 
journey. 

When I had been a month at Moleford suggestions of the 
necessity for my presently leaving the place began to occur to 
my mind, though I put them by at first as considerations for 
to-morrow. One morning I was returning from the village, 
where I had been to make purchases at the general emporium 
of sundry things required for the renovation of Clara’s wardrobe, 
when Wilfrid Broderick came upon me as I slipped and slid 
over a road madc highly unpleasant by a slow thaw. 

“Where have you been, Miss Angel?” he questioned as he 
relieved me of some of my parcels. “Your face wears the 
glorified expression of one that findeth great spoil.” 

We had argued before over his habit of quoting and mis- 
quoting Scripture; so I only looked sharply at him now and 
answered that I had been shopping. 

“ And shopping even at the Moleford Bon Marché has charms 
for the female mind.” 

“Not entirely the shopping, but partly the gentleman behind 
the counter,” I replied demurely. 

“ Red-headed Stephens? Has he added up your bill to come 
to half-a-crown too little?” 

“ Arithmetic is not his strong point, I allow. But I cannot be 
severe upon an admirer, Mr. Broderick. He informed me that 
the frost did*seem to be giving now, and if I was stopping in 
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the place over Sunday, might he wait for me after morning 
church!” 

The laughter that I had repressed while in the shop had its 
way now as I saw the anger and disgust that flashed into 
Wilfred’s face. 

“The low brute! How dared he!” he exclaimed furiously. 
“How can you let these people insult you, Miss Lawrence? 
You must never go into that place again.” 

“Indeed, but I must,” I said half choking. “Where else am 
I to go for hooks and eyes? Oh, please don’t! Can’t you see 
the joke of it?” 

“No, I can’t. It is all very well for the Connors to come and 
play at backwoodsmen if they like, but you have no business 
to expose yourself to such insolence.” 

“1 suppose I have a right to do as I please, and what is good 
for Clara Connor might be good enough for me.” 

“She came for the sake of Justus. You have no such excuse 
for bringing your mind down to the confines of the pig yard 
and the turnip field.” 

He spoke with such a fine scorn that I could not resist 
suggesting that he was doing the same thing with possibly no 
like excuse. His face darkened at my words, and I felt that 
his displeasure was turned upon me. 

For the rest of the walk he was so exceedingly polite, that I 
know we had had what was equal to a quarrel. 

The boy did not put in an appearance that evening, and in 
the unwonted opportunity thus afforded for quiet and reflection, 
it seemed to me that it would be wise to write home to-morrow 
to announce my intended return. If only I could be sure that 
Philip Wright was well out of the neighbourhood! Voluntary 
return might be taken for surrender. 

The letter was not written. Life went on as usual for a week, 
and as the weather grew milder we had a greater variety of 
occupations. The boy and I undertook to mend the garden fence. 

It was a rough and inartistic fence, but that was not the 
complaint that we were set to remedy. The stakes were so 
wide apart that the fowls walked through it at their sweet 
pleasure, and as Justus grumbled, “played old Harry with the 
onion bed.” Our task was so to thicken the fence at the 
bottom as to check the ravages of the devastators. 
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Somehow as I was holding a stake in place for Wilfrid to drive 
home the nail that was to secure it, the great hammer glanced 
aside and I felt excruciating agony shoot through me. 

I looked up to Wilfrid for help, and could not see him for the 
mist that suddenly blurred the whole world. Without going near 
to fainting everything was indistinct to me, the quick excla- 
mations that fell upon my ears, the touch of the hands that lifted 
me from my knees and set me down hurriedly on a block. 

“There, are you better? May I leave you for a minute? 
Promise me you won't look at it!” Wilfrid went on rapidly and 
anxiously as he saw my eyes open again. “Oh, what a 
blundering brute Iam! Be sure you don’t move.” 

There was not the slightest danger of that, he was back again 
before I even began to remember what limbs were made for. 
With meek docility I tried to swallow the brandy that he put to 
my lips and even made a further attempt to smile at my feeble- 
ness. 

“Don’t!” he implored. “I know you are hurt; it is no use 
pretending otherwise. Can you get indoors? There is nobody 
there, but I think I can do your hand up properly.” 

I remembered that Clara was gone on an errand to Miss 
Mortlock and I resigned myself to his ministrations. 

“Don’t look!” he said again and again, and I shut my eyes 
obediently as I sat up stiffly in the kitchen armchair, bearing as 
wel] as I could the anguish consequent upon the application of 
warm water and of some strong-smelling drug that was 
“warranted to draw out the pain.” 

“Tt does indeed,” I gasped, and was told to hold out a minute 
longer and he would not hurt me any more. There never was 
anybody so brave as I had been, and much more to that effect. 
So I held out, and certainly no hospital nurse could have bound 
up my wound more tenderly. 

When it was done I had to submit to more brandy, and 
presently opening my eyes I beheld Wilfrid sitting on the stool 
that formed a really important item, in the kitchen furniture, 
with an expression of such distress and contrition that I broke 
into a quavering laugh. 

“You will never forgive me for this,” he said ruefully. “You 
have been sore against me for the last week, and this is the 


finish.” 
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“Ts this indeed the very end of all?” I quoted. “I suppose 
I shall have to go home now, there is no vacancy here for the 
sick and wounded. Is it much of a smash?” 

“Too much for you to look at. I do not think I have broken 
your bones, but I will fetch the doctor in to you as soon as Mrs. 
Connor comes in.” 

“No, you will not,” I exclaimed in alarm. “ Nobody shall 
touch it; I won’t have it undone again. Why, have you torn 
up your handkerchief to bind it up?” 

“T could not recollect where they keep the rags and we could 
not waste time. I am afraid I have hurt you awfully.” 

“It is just nothing,” I said valorously, “and I was not angry 
with you before. It was my rudeness——” 

“When you twitted me with my good-for-nothing ways. May 
I tell you all about it now ?” and on my nodding assent he pro- 
ceeded to unfold the story of his residence in Moleford. 

“ There is a lady in the case, handsome too, black hair, great 
black eyes, cheeks like—all the rest of it ; and a grandfather, a 
dear old man when you are on the right side of him and a rough 
old Turk when you are not. I am the pet grandson, witha 
fortune of a hundred a year of my own and prospects of rolling 
in riches if I will make up to the lady. Unluckily my brother 
is over head and heels in love with her, and I have no fancy to 
try to cut him out. We had a great row; I vowed I would 
emigrate and my grandfather said I might for all time. Then I 
said I would come into the country to learn practical farming. 
Here I am. I have studied practical farming, I have studied 
the arts of the blacksmith, the shepherd, the carpenter—as you 
know to your cost—and if I was at all in love with emigration 
I am ready to go to-morrow. If my brother would settle affairs 
with the black-eyed lady and her thousands, the granddad might 
relent and open up some more attractive course to me, but 
neither Jack nor I come to the decisive point. Miss Angel, will 
you tell me truth if I ask you a question ?” 

I was beginning to feel queer again, so once more only 
nodded. 

“Could you do what Clara Connor has done?” 

“Not with Justus! Oh, no!” 

“With a fellow not half so good and thorough as Justus. I'd 
emigrate, I’d work like a navvy.” 
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Somett ing, either the suddenness of his question or the heat 
of the fire, or the effect of the brandy, here finished me off. I 
gave a little gasp, felt him grasp hold of me, and after that I 
never had a chance. 

We have not emigrated, we do not live in the heart of the 
country—Moleford is my idea of the heart of the country—I do 
not scrub my own floors or cook my own dinner, and we put 
out our blacksmith’s and carpenter’s work. For the tyrannical 
grandfather, finding that Wilfrid deliberately preferred a fair- 
haired to a black-haired bride, and that he had formed that 
preference in ignorance of the existence of my comfortable 
little fortune, agreed to smile upon our union and insisted upon 
our sharing his home. 

The arrangement seems to add as much to his comfort as to 
ours. He sits by me sometimes enlarging upon the virtue and 
magnanimity of my husband and, though I believe that to mean 
that, amiable young person as I am, the dark lady is far more 
admirable in all ways, [ nevertheless agree with him in the 
main. I happen to know more about it than he does, I happen 
to know that when Wilfrid went somewhat sulkily into banish- 
ment at Moleford, he was more than a little attached to the 
lady whom he was bidden to woo, and had strong suspicion 
that he would not woo in vain; only there was Jack, and 
Jack never had fair play from his grandfather. So Wilfrid 
went away and stayed away, and does not contradict me when 
[ say he had his reward. 

Jack has had fair play now, he has won his lady, and every- 
body is well contented. 

It is only fair to add that the Connors, including a fresh 
arrival best known at present by the name of The Squatter, 
are still happy and prosperous, and still convinced that a man 
can make a living out of eighty acres of land. 

“ At considerable expense,” murmurs Wilfrid. “Send them 
down another box of literature, my Angel, and do not ask if they 
have found time to read the last.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE NEW SECRETARY TO THE M. U. L. E. 


THE scene in which Mr. Ferrier told Zia he loved her, took 
place exactly a week after Happy’s marriage, and about a 
fortnight after Zia had been told that he was married and 
separated from his wife. 

Her first feeling when she found herself in her own room 
after she had left Mr. Ferrier was joy—joy at knowing she was 
loved ; it was sweet to feel that this man, good and clever as he 
was, loved her. 

She sat down by the window and looked across the sunlit sea, 
it was high tide, and lived the scene over again ina sort of 
ecstasy ; it was high tide in her soul’s history too; love and 
joy had flowed in, but like the sea they would not stay long, 
let her enjoy them while she may. The ebbing tide will leave 
her dry and solitary, and yet the sun of God’s love will kindle 
lights even on that sandy waste. 

All Zia as yet realized was that she was loved ; if she knew 
she returned that love at present she knew only the joy of 
loving ; she had not realised the great obstacle which stood 
between her and the realisation of all her girlish dreams. It 
was no doubt difficult for her to believe in the existence of a 
woman, whom she had never seen, who had not been heard of 
for seven years by her nearest relations ; to Zia it seemed most 
probable she was dead, but in the first flush of her own joy, she 
did not think of Mrs. Scott Ferrier at all. 

She only sat and hugged her joy as women love to hug both 
joy and sorrow ; there was time enough in the days to come to 
think of all the drawbacks to this knowledge which had just 
come to her ; so she sat and nursed her bliss until the common- 
place sound of the luncheon-bell summoned her downstairs. 
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“T wonder when he will start,” thought Zia. 
The tide had already begun to ebb, there was a little fringe 
of wet sand now left uncovered by the receding waves. 

She had not long to wait to learn when he was going away, 
for during the meal he told his mother that Zia had most 
kindly consented to stay with her while he was abroad. As a 
matter of fact he had been making his preparations for the last 
fortnight, having counted on Zia’s consenting to remain with 
Mrs. Ferrier ; his route he had long ago arranged, but it was 
now subject to the discoveries he might make at Malta, with 
regard to his wife. If he learnt that she was dead, he would 
return immediately ; if he found she was alive, he would continue 
his journey to the tropics ; if it were still doubtful whether she 
was alive or dead, he would follow up any trace he could find of 
her. 

“Well, it is very kind of Miss Percival to stay and take care 
of a poor afflicted old woman like me. Iam afraid you'll find 
it very dull, my dear, when Scott is gone,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

Zia privately thought she certainly would, but she made some 
civil common-place remark, to the effect that she would do her 
best to make Mrs. Ferrier happy. 

“When do you leave, Scott ?” 

“T sail for Malta next Tuesday,” said Mr. Ferrier. 

“So soon ?” asked Zia in a low voice. 

“Why are you going to Malta?” asked Mrs. Ferrier with her 
usual tact. “ Are there any particular beetles there?” she con- 
tinued, finding her son did not answer. 

“T don’t know, mother. I shall write from there, and I will 
tell you.” 

This was Thursday, in five more days he would be gone, and 
Zia would be left alone with this dreadful old woman, her 
Zenanas and her Evangelical Mule; she began to realise it now, 
and she almost hoped Mrs, Percival would refuse to spare her ; 
except that she wished to enable Mr. Ferrier to go, and she also 
wished to remain near the priest, who was now instructing her 
in the Faith, for the present. 

After luncheon, while Mrs. Ferrier was enjoying the nap that 
no one dared to suggest was a sleep, Zia wrote to her mother, 
and without hinting at anything like a love affair between her 
and Mr. Ferrier, begged to be allowed to remain while he was 
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gone abroad—it might be for two years, it might be only for a 
few weeks. 

“My dear Miss Percival, would you mind helping me with 
these tracts? Here is a large parcel just arrived from the 
London depét, and I should like to send out about fifty this 
afternoon into the town among my own acquaintance ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrier, surely you don’t know fifty unconverted 
ladies in Port-on-Sea?” said Zia, who by no means relished 
the task of doing up fifty tracts with taking titles in neat 
wrappers. 

However, she would not be able to help Mrs. Ferrier in 
this way much longer, so she thought she might as well be 
obliging on this point while she could; and accordingly she 
began to open the parcel of tracts the old lady handed her. 

“Oh, yes, I shall have no difficulty in finding fifty who need 
a blessed word in season. If you will kindly write on them 
‘with Mrs, Ferrier’s Christian compliments.’ ” 

Zia made a little grimace. 

“Must I put ‘Christian’ ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, certainly. I will then put them into wrappers, 
you shall direct them, and Tony shall take some and deliver by 
hand and post the rest.” 

“Why! Mrs. Ferrier! This writing is exactly like Gem’s; 
I could have declared it was her writing, only it is impossible. 
Just look—I have an envelope of hers in .my pocket; see, the 
writing is ridiculously like hers, isn’t it?” exclaimed Zia, holding 
the parcel she was untying to Mrs. Ferrier. 

“ It is wonderfully like it ; it must be the new secretary’s ; just 
hand me Mr. Morton’s letter, my dear, I have hardly read it 
yet; I saw he said he had met with the very person to suit us 
at last; perhaps he says who it is.” 

Zia handed the letter from the treasurer of the Evangelical 
M. U. L. E. and waited breathlessly while Mrs. Ferrrier adjusted 
her spectacles and read it. There was a deal of nonsense about 
the glorious field of labour open to the Evangelical M. U. L. E. 
to kick its heels in ; some very uninteresting statistics which Zia 
privately considered impertinent and uncharitable ; some cant 
about the blessing the Lord would vouchsafe to all who took 
part inthis excellent labour of love, and at last a postscript, 
which prevented any more labouring in this direction for that 
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day on Zia’s part. It ran as follows, and certainly contained 
the pith of the letter. 


“P.S.—I have met with a most godly young lady, a clergy- 
man’s daughter, who has undertaken the post of secretary. 
We shall have to give her a salary of £80 a year, but we can 
afford it. Her name is Percival, and her father is the rector of 
Wareham in Norfolk.” 


“Why, it is Gem! Oh! Mrs. Ferrier, imagine it, and poor 
father gone all the way to New York after her. Oh! how 
wicked of Gem!” exclaimed Zia. 

“Wicked, my dear! Wicked! The work she has undertaken 
is most godly, she could hardly have chosen a more pious 
labour.” 

“Oh! but it is wicked of her not to have told us where she 
was and what she was doing, and to let Dad go such a journey 
and be so anxious about her. I shall write to Gem at once, 
and tell her how wicked I think she has been. Think of the 
expense she has put Dad to, to say nothing of the anxiety and 
fright she has given us all. How angry mother will be with 
her; I must go and telegraph to her at once and tell her what 
Gem is doing.” 

“Your mother ought to be very thankful to find she is so 
excellently employed. I was not aware she had any interest in 
such a work; no doubt her heart has been touched by the 
sweet Evangelical teaching of the M. U. L. E. She is perhaps 
one of the first fruits of our labours.” 

“I must go before I say something very wicked ; something 
which would make the Evangelical Mule prick up its ears. 
Interest indeed—the only interest Gem feels in such rubbish is 
the eighty pounds a year,” thought Zia, as she ran to tell Mr. 
Ferrier the news, and to consult him as to what was to be done. 

They agreed to telegraph at once to Mrs. Percival, telling 
her the London address of the Evangelical M. U. L. E. and 
leaving her to do what she pleased with regard to Gem ; she 
was quite competent to act for the best, and would no doubt 
arrange for a telegram to be given to Mr. Percival on his arrival 
in New York. Mr. Ferrier did not advise Zia to write to Gem 
until she heard from her—probably Mrs. Percival would go up 
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to London at once, and see where she was living ; so he thought 
it better to wait, lest a letter should make the “godly young 
lady” fly off at a tangent, to the other end of London. 

Mrs. Percival telegraphed back that she would go up to 
London by the first train on Friday, and write to Zia, after she 
had seen Gem, which letter Zia received on Saturday evening. 

It was as follows : 


“DEAREST ZIA, 

“T had your letter this morning, and write to say you 
may do exactly as you please about remaining with Mrs. 
Ferrier ; if you wish it, I have no objection, and for some things 
I think it would be better for you to do so. I expect I shall 
soon have Happy at the Park, for Sir William is not likely to 
live, so I can spare you. 

“Now about Gem. I found her at the address you sent me, 
and very much surprised she was to see me; at first she was on 
her dignity, but when I told her the state your father was in, and 
that he had actually gone to New York after her, I think she 
was touched, although she is too proud to confess she is sorry 
or that she has done wrong. But when I said, ‘ Suppose any- 
thing should happen to your father on this journey, Gem, what 
would you do?’ she turned very pale and trembled, and said 
under her breath, ‘Don’t, mother. Zia, I really believe your 
sister is going to develop a soul, I believe your father’s love is 
going to awaken the soul within her ; but this is mere conjecture. 
I can’t read her, she baffles me. When I asked her why she 
had taken up this work, of all things in the world, she said she 
wished to do good to others, and that she had obtained this post 
without much trouble. 

“ By the way, Zia, I feel sure the treasurer is an impostor. I 
should never be surprised to hear he has decamped with the 
funds in his pocket. He is an unctuous, sanctimonious 
humbug; he leers at Gem and evidently chose her from 
among the scores who applied for the post on account of her 
beauty. 

“He gives her £50-a year, and she is living at a boarding- 
house, kept by a decayed gentlewoman who promised me to 
look after her ; she will get some work from the editor she wrote to 
before, and a commission now and then to buy china, so she will 
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be able to manage ; and I could hardly expect her to come home 
during Sir William’s life-time. 

“On the whole, I am inclined to be hopeful about her ; I think 
your father’s devotion in going this journey has made a deep 
impression on her. At any rate, it isa blessed relief to know 
she is safe and doing honest though, to my mind, useless work. 
Certainly I should have guessed for ever before I hit on such an 
employment for Gem. The irony of Fate is indeed great. [ 
brought up my daughters with no religious teaching, and one 
becomes a Catholic, and the other secretary to a most narrow- 
minded society of the extreme Protestant school of thought. 
Happy will, I suppose, choose the via media, and believe all Will 
believes, like the good obedient little wife she is. 

*T have telegraphed to the ship’s agent at New York, and your 
father will receive the message as soon as he arrives there. I 
go home to-morrow to entertain the /ocum tenens ; he is very 
broad in his views, so we shall get on. 

“Your loving mother, 
“MARY PERCIVAL.” 


It struck Zia on reading the above letter, that it was very odd 
that Mr. Morton should have told Mrs. Ferrier that Gem’s 
salary was £80 a year, and that Gem should have told her 
mother it was only £50, but on mentioning it to Mrs. Ferrier, the 
old lady said she had mistaken the 5 for an 8, and was rather 
cross at Zia’s noticing it. Zia did not dare say what her mother 
thought of Mr. Morton, for if he had been a second Saint Paul 
Mrs. Ferrier could not have sung his praises louder or more fre- 
quently than she did. 

The departure of Mr. Ferrier on Monday put everything else 
out of her head ; he bade Zia good-bye in his mother’s presence, 
and told her he would write to her from Malta ; and it was only 
after he was gone that she realised that the promised letter would 
probably seal her fate; as it would doubtless tell her whether 
Scott Ferrier’s wife was living or dead. 

The first week after he left seemed interminable ; Zia missed 
him every hour of the day ; he had left her plenty of etching and 
type-writing, but oh ! how dull both seemed now she sat alone in 
his study all the morning, for Tony went back to school the same 
day his father left ; and then the evenings, how deadly dull they 
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were, though she sang and played cribbage exactly as she would 
have done, had he been at home. 

She was received into the Catholic Church a week after he 
left, to the great wrath of Mrs. Ferrier, who had tried her utmost 
to dissuade her ; as soon, however, as the deed was done, the old 
lady accepted the inevitable, and merely counted it as another 
chastisement sent, she said, to perfect her weakness. 

Zia calculated that at least a month must elapse before she 
could hope to hear from Mr. Ferrier; and she settled herself 
down to wait as patiently as she could, finding out each day how 
much she missed him, and how dear he was to her. 

Before, there had been one great barrier between them, but 
now that she was a Catholic this was removed ; and never had 
she wanted him so much as now in the first flush of the joy of 
her conversion. Joy unshared is only less hard to bear than 
sorrow. 

There were a hundred little things she wanted to ask him 
about, for she felt as converts do feel at first, like strangers in a 
foreign land, who do not understand the language of the 
country. He could have helped her so much had he been with 
her ; how she wanted him ; but he was gone and she was left to 
find Mrs. Ferrier’s spectacles when it pleased her to hide them, 
to pick up the stitches of her knitting often, Zia knew, dropped 
purposely ; to listen to the reports of Zenana Missions, and of 
the Evangelical M.U.L.E.’s progress; to read aloud to her, to 
sing to her, and play cribbage, which she privately considered the 
most exasperating of games. 

And yet she was very happy, for she lived on hope. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
DROPPED STITCHES. 


MRS. FERRIER purposely dropped stitches in her knitting. 
The writer of this history has purposely dropped a thread in the 
story, but the time has come to go back and pick it up, at the 
risk of exasperating both critics and readers. 

The thread dropped is the interior effect of& Happy’s marriage 
on Gem. Her outward actions have been duly reported, her 
inner feelings carefully hidden, but the veil may now be with- 
drawn. 
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Her first feeling, when Harrison told Sir William of the 
marriage in her presence, was intense anger, an unreasoning 
anger against everyone, Sir William included ; then her anger 
concentrated itself on her mother, Happy and Will Golding, and 
extended to Mr. Percival, when she discovered he had per- 
formed the ceremony. Her next feeling was bitter mortifi- 
cation, and a wild desire of revenge on those who had defeated 
her will. 

What could she do to make them feel the force of her anger? 
—her just anger, she called it. 

One thing she would do as quickly as possible, namely, get 
away from Wareham ; she was not going to remain there to be 
the laughing stock of the county. She, who was to have been 
Lady Golding, and well would she have graced the title, had 
been supplanted by her youngest sister ; made a fool of in the 
eyes of the whole county, bamboozled by her own flesh and 
blood, cheated out of a husband, a title,a box at the opera, a 
town-house, by her own father and mother, and sister and brother- 
in-law. 

’ She was very angry indeed, too angry for words ; such provo- 
cation as she had received demanded deeds—she would go away 
never to come back, she would not tell them where she was 
going, in fact she only knew she was going to London, but she 
would not take any pains to hide herself; she was utterly in- 
different whether they knew where she was or not; all she 
cared for was to get away from them all. 

So she packed up her belongings and decided to go to a 
boarding-house (she knew of ) in Bayswater ; she had only a few 
pounds in her purse though, and she had no idea of being 
stranded in London without any money, so she made up her 
mind to take the d/eu de voi cup and saucer with her ; her father 
had promised it to her, he had said she should have the proceeds 
of it for her trousseau ; he had cheated her out of her marriage, 
he should not cheat her out of her china dowry. 

The dleu de roi was hers, she argued, she had therefore 
a right to do what she liked with it; accordingly she took it 
away with her and borrowed fifty pounds on its security the 
next day. 

Somehow, in spite of her anger, Gem felt a delicious sense of 
freedom from the time she heard Happy was married, and Sir 
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William fell back unconscious in his chair; and as she travelled 
up to London, this sense of freedom increased. Was it only 
that.she was glad to be independent, glad to have kicked over 
the traces, and escaped from the dulness of Wareham ?—or was it 
that she was in her heart of hearts glad to be released from her 
engagement to Sir William? The old man had been a sorry 
sight lying speechless and paralysed in his chair. 

Did she think of Major Blanchard? Yes, but she had no 
intention of telling him of the trick that had been played on her, 
nor of informing him that there was no need for him to go into 
exile. Let him go and find that out afterwards; she rather 
enjoyed the thought that his self-banishment was a work of 
supererogation ; she liked to feel she had driven the only man 
who had ever attracted her to the antipodes. 

“ He will find out some day, and come back a wiser and 
a better man; and then perhaps he won’t care for me unless [ 
have grown better in the meanwhile... Perhaps I shall improve. 
I should have become a very fiend if I had married Sir William, 
I know I should; 1 should have grown as hard and as cold as 
stone, as selfish as he is himself, and when pleasure began to 
pall, desperately wicked,” she thought as she travelled up to 
London. 

The boarding-house she went to was kept by a widow-lady 
whom she had met at Miss Sparrow’s ; a poor, gentle, crushed 
creature, whose life was spent in keeping peace between her 
boarders; who was never heard to say an unkind word of 
anyone; who slept in a garret in which she was roasted in 
summer and frozen in winter; who ate the drumsticks of the 
fowls and the outside cut of the joints; who was wanted from 
early morning to midnight by someone, and who went on her 
way of drudgery rejoicing. 

One wonders what the reward of such uncanonised saints as 
she will.be in the next world. 

Mrs. Hudson fell in love with Gem at once, gave her the best 
room in the house, and fed her with tit-bits, and was delighted 
to see her three gentlemen boarders fall victims to her charms 
before she had been there a week, by which time the number of 
gentlemen boarders had been increased to six, and the house was 
full. 

Gem intended calling on the editor for whom she had worked 
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before, and asking him to find her some occupation, but she was 
in no immediate hurry for work, so she put it off for a few days, 
and in the meanwhile she saw the Evangelical M. U. L. E.’s 
advertisement for a secretary in a “Christian” paper belonging 
to one of the boarders. 

The next morning she made her way to the Mule’s London 
stables, as she called the headquarters, and was ushered into Mr. 
Morton’s presence. He was a big, plain man, with an oily face 
and an unctuous manner; straight, lanky, limp hair brushed 
smoothly on each side of his shining forehead ; fat, moist hands 
which he was always washing in invisible soap and water; dull, 
fishy-looking eyes, a sensual mouth, and a very fat body. 

He was evidently very much struck by Gem’s beauty, but he 
soon found he must keep his admiration within proper limits 
if he hoped to engage her services. 

He began the interview with a great deal of cant about the 
noble work the M. U. L. E. did among their dear unconverted 
sisters, and the sweetness experienced by all true Christian 
spirits who, like Gem, were moved to take up a labour so rich in 
blessing, and at the same time so helpful to the labourers them- 
selves. 

“T dare say it is very helpful,” said Gem, slyly using the word 
in its modern slang sense, “ but I am afraid you would class me 
among the unconverted.” 

“T trust not, one so lovely in outward form,” began Mr. Morton. 

“May I ask what salary you offer?” interrupted Gem 
practically. 

“We have had one or two ladies offer their services gratui- 
tously, out of loving zeal for our great cause; that perhaps 
would not meet your views ?” said Mr. Morton. 

“ Not at all, I could not undertake the post under fifty pounds 
a year,” said Gem promptly. 

Mr. Morton hummed and hawed and rubbed his hands, and 
looked at Gem, and looked again, and yet again, and finally 
agreed to give it. 

“You will not object to share my office, my dear young 
friend? We can work here so happily together.” 

“T should object exceedingly; that is quite an impossible 
arrangement, in fact it would prevent me accepting the post,” 
said Gem decidedly. 
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Mr. Morton seemed sadly disappointed at this, and tried in 
vain to think of another plan ; but Gem came to his help and 
suggested she should sit in the waiting-room on the stairs, and 
do her work there, to which the treasurer finally agreed, and 
the following morning Gem was installed as secretary. 

A few days after she was very busy sorting tracts, and 
packing them up to send to members to distribute, laughing 
heartily over the titles as she proceeded, when there was a tap 
at the door, followed by the entrance of Mrs. Percival. 

“Mother!” exclaimed Gem in amazement, which for the 
minute eclipsed her anger. 

“Gem, you deserve to be beaten,” said Mrs. Percival, flushing 
and looking as pretty as it is possible for a pretty woman nearer 
fifty than forty, dowdily dressed in last year’s fashions to look. 

“Do I?” said Gem doggedly. 

“Yes, you do,” said Mrs. Percival, shutting the door behind 
her, and bundling a parcel of tracts off a chair in order to sit 
down. “Where do you suppose your father is gone to look for 
you ?” 

“TI don’t know. To Fyford perhaps. I don’t think he has 
been further, except to Norwich once or twice, for ten years,” 
said Gem, coldly. 

“ He has gone to New York.” 

“To New York! You must be joking, mother.” 

“Do I look as if I were joking?” said Mrs. Percival, 
angrily. 

She certainly did not, and so Gem admitted. 

“No! But why has he gone to New York, of all places in the 
world ?” 

“Because he believes you have gone there. Your friend, 
Major Blanchard, has gone, and there was a Miss Percival 
among the passengers; your father thought it must be you, and 
he sailed by the next ship.” 

“What should I go to New York for? Dad must be in his 
dotage to think of such a thing!” said Gem, with calm 
dignity. 

“He must, I think, to go after a child that has behaved as 
you have. He who hates to leave home for a day, to undertake 
such a journey for your sake! You ought to be overwhelmed 
with remorse, Gem. Just suppose anything should happen to 
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your father, I should never forgive you if anything did, and I 
should hope you would never forgive yourself.” 

Gem turned very pale, and her mouth trembled a little as she 
answered : 

“Let us hope no harm will happen to him, but why he should 
have imagined I had gone to New York, I can’t understand.” 

“It is impossible for anyone to foretell what a girl will do, 
who takes a situation as a waitress one month, and engages 
herself to a baronet, old enough to be her grandfather, the next, 
and has clandestine meetings with another younger man in the 
meanwhile; and then leaves her home without leaving any 
tracé of where she has gone behind. It was quite as likely you 
had gone to New York as any where else—more likely seeing that 
this favoured suitor has gone there.” 

“You imagined I had eloped with Major Blanchard ther ? 
Eloping is not in my line, I leave that to Happy,” said Gem, 
haughtily. 

This remark took the wind out of Mrs. Percival’s sails, so she 
changed her course, and asked where Gem was living and what 
she was doing, and then desired to see Mr. Morton, whom she 
summed up as a hypocritical scamp, then she went back to lunch 
with Gem at the boarding-house, and came to the conclusion 
that she would take no harm there if she could put up with the 
people, the indifferent cooking, the badly-appointed table, the 
dinner hour, and the general air of middle-class which pervaded 
the whole establishment. 

“How long do you intend to pursue this new calling, 
Gem?” 

“ Only till I hear of something better. There is a man here 
who thinks he can get me an appointment in the Charity 
Organisation Society, which will suit me much better. It 
only looks after the bodies of the poor, and lets their souls 
alone.” 

“It is quite a new side of your character, to know that you 
care for their bodies.” 

“JT am not sure that I do yet. I care to have work to do, and 
to be paid for doing it, and I believe, though you will not believe 
it, I care to be more like what some people think I am, than I 
am,” said Gem, shyly. 

“Umph! Well, I think I can leave you to take care of 
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yourself. All I hope is, your dear father will have a good 
passage, and be none the worse for his trip to America. He'll 
be the poorer for it, but he never seemed to think of the 
expense. You ought to be very thankful you have such a 
devoted father, Gem,” were Mrs. Percival’s parting words. 

“Tam,” said Gem quietly. 

She was more than thankful, she was touched by her father’s 
devotion, and she appreciated the sacrifice he had made, the 
more because he was naturally inclined to be selfish, and the 
thought that he would not have done it for Zia or Happy— 
and he most certainly would not—was a very pleasant one to 
her. 

“Dear old dad, I am afraid I gave him a fright, but I was 
very angry with him when I left home. I will write to him, and 
tell him what made me do it, and I’ll tell him about the d/eu de 
voi too. I must save every penny I can to get that back again. 
I can’t keep it now he has spent all this money in going to New 
York for me. I don’t feel sure that I ought to have taken it, it 
was rather sharp practice, and I wish I had not. I have not 
touched the fifty pounds yet, I think I’ll go and get it back at 
once, and keep it here till father comes, and then he shall take it 
home with him. I will—I'll go this afternoon on my way from 
the Mule’s London stables,” thought Gem, after her mother had 
gone. 

To her surprise she found Mr. Percival had forestalled her, 
and had rescued his d/eu de voi cup and saucer the very day she 
had parted with it. This only deepened her contrition, and 
what particularly touched her, was the fact that he evidently had 
not mentioned the matter to her mother. 

“ How good dad has been to me, much better than I deserve. 
How I wish he had not gone so far. Suppose, as mother says, 
anything should happen to him; but I daren’t—I won’t suppose 
anything of the kind, it would kill me if it did. I will get that 
little man at Mrs. Hudson’s who has something to do at Lloyd’s, 
to tell me directly dad’s steamer gets to New York. I shall be 
horribly anxious till I know he is safe, he ought to be there in a 
few days, and he won’t stay long when he hears I am safe. He 
will be back again in three weeks ; I shall go and meet him when 
he comes. Oh, how lovely it will be to see him again,” thought 
Gem, who, as her mother said, was developing a soul. 
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This development was due in the first instance to Major 
Blanchard. He had first of all, kindled the dormant spark, and 
now her father’s love had fanned the flame, and the soul was 
growing apace. There was no thought in her heart of forgiving 
her father, it was she who needed forgiveness, as far as he was 
concerned. She was still angry with her mother, but Happy 
had written so affectionately about her to Mrs. Percival, and was 
evidently so intensely happy, and declared so prettily that she 
and Will knew they had behaved shamefully to Gem, that Gem 
could not cherish any anger against them. 

A few days later Mr. Percival’s ship reached New York, and 

Mr. Smith, the little man at Lloyd’s who was one of Gem’s 
victims, duly telegraphed the news to her. It would be another 
ten days before they could hear from Mr. Percival, and Gem 
was very much afraid her mother would not forward the letters 
to her, unless there was one to her specially, but her father 
hated letter writing, and in all probability would only send his 
wife a few lines. 
. Before the mail arrived, Gem had a visit from the bride and 
bridegroom, who were passing through London on their way to 
stay with Mrs. Percival. They called at the M.U.L.E.’s depot, 
and were shown into Gem’s little office on the stairs. 

“Here we are—are you very, very angry with us, Gem dear? 
You would not be if you only knew how happy we are,” said 
Happy, as she threw her arms round Gem’s neck, and looked 
such a picture of youthful happiness, that Gem could not resist 
her. 

Will had brought her some furs, which were most becoming 
to her fresh young face, with its blue eyes, dimpled cheeks and 
laughing mouth. She looked such a child too, and was so 
proud of her young husband, who was equally proud of his child 
wife. 

“Do forgive us, Gem, we are awfully sorry. We have repented 
every day,” said Will. 

“Yes, you look sorry, both of you—wretches that you are.” 

“But Gem, darling, did you never suspect we cared for each 
other? Did you never guess who my valet was?” asked 
Happy. 

“ Never, I have always looked on Will as our brother.” 

“So Iam your brother, my fair sister ; but I did not wish to 
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be your stepson. Is there anything we can do for you to show 
our contrition ?” 

“Yes, I am longing to hear from Dad; promise to make 
mother send his letter on to me, or if she can’t do that, write 
and tell me how he is and when he is coming back, and the 
name of the vessel he comes by; because I mean to go and 
meet him.” 

“We promise you shall hear full particulars as soon as we 
have a letter. Do you know that Zia has become a Roman 
Catholic, Gem? I believe father will be angrier with her than 
with any of us three. I suppose she is going to marry Mr. 
Ferrier,” said Happy. 

“She can’t, he is married; he is separated from his wife, 
but I believe she is alive somewhere; unfortunately for him 
and Zia. He and her brother have gone to look for her, and 
I hope Zia likes looking after that dreadful old woman in the 
meanwhile. I wonder she did not go home to mother, I suppose 
she could not stand the dullness. I am sure I could not, I love 
London, I do hope Dad will let me stay here. You can tell 
mother I am almost certain to get the Charity Organisation 
place ; my former editor has influence, and he is doing all he 
can for me. It is such good pay, that if I can only get it 
before father comes back, I don’t think he will object.” 

Will and Happy kept their promise and sent Gem full 
details of Mr. Percival’s letter ; he had been dreadfully ill from 
sea-sickness during the voyage; he had received the telegram 
about Gem, and was too much relieved to hear she was safe to 
blame her for the wild-goose chase she had led him ; he should 
only stay a week in New York, and had taken a berth on the 
Olympus, which was to sail on the 15th of February ; he should 
not write again unless he changed his plans, which was not 
probable ; so they might expect to see him about the 24th. 

On receiving this letter Gem set Mr. Smith to watch the 
telegrams about the Olympus, intending to go down to Liverpool 
to meet her father on his arrival. The weather was dread- 
fully stormy, and Gem was very anxious, not that she feared an 
accident so much, as she knew Mr. Percival would be very ill, as 
he was such a bad sailor. 

Meanwhile she had obtained the post at the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, and was to enter on her new duties on her return 
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from Liverpool, much to her delight, not only because of the 
more congenial work and the increased pay, but also because 
Mr. Morton annoyed her with his most unwelcome attentions. 

On the 23rd of February Mrs. Hudson was startled by the 
return of Mr. Smith an hour earlier than usual from the City, 
looking very pale and much excited. 

“Where is Miss Percival ?” he asked. 

“She has not come in yet; why?” 

“There is awful news. How in the world are we to break it to 
her? The Olympus went down in the storm last night—every 
life lost ; another boat brought the news to Liverpool an hour 
or two ago; it will be cried all over the place as soon as the 
special editions are out. How are we to tell her?” 

“The Olympus \ost! Poor girl, it will almost break her 
heart. Why, she is ready to start to meet him to-morrow 
morning; what a terrible calamity. Are you sure it is true?” 

“There is not a doubt. You'll hear the boys crying it 
directly. I rushed home as soon as it was known at Lloyd’s, to 
break it to her. Have you any idea where she has gone? I 
would go after her; it will be terrible if she hears or sees it first 
in the street.” 

“Not the least. I expect her in every minute, she is never 
out after dark, and it is getting dusk,” said Mrs. Hudson, going 
to the window to look for Gem. 

Half an hour later a four-wheeler drove up to the house, and 
Mr. Smith who was watching, rushed out of the house to open 
the door of the cab. One glance at the half-fainting form of 
Gem told him she had heard the news, which the sight of his 
face confirmed to her. He supported her into the dining-room, 
where she threw herself on to a sofa in an agony of grief; tears 
came to her relief and stopped her from fainting, and when Mrs. 
Hudson came into the room a few minutes later Gem was crying 
out between her sobs. 

“Oh! Dad! Dad! Dad! It is all my fault—it is all my 
fault. What shall Ido? What shall Ido? I can’t bear it—I 
can’t—I can’t.” 

Mrs. Hudson would have tried to comfort her, but Gem 
waved her away and walked up and down the room in a frenzy 
of grief. 

“Shall I go away ?” said Mr. Smith to Mrs, Hudson. 
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“No,” answered Gem, apparently conscious for the first time 
of his presence. “Tell me all you know.” 

He told her all that was known, and that he had given 
directions that any further news should be telegraphed to him 
at once ; and Mrs. Hudson, finding his attempts at consolation 
were more favourably received than hers, left her to him; and 
so to the poor little man’s intense delight, he found he was able 
to be of real use to his idol, whom he worshipped hopelessly. 

He telegraphed to Zia for her, and to Happy to ask if she 
was wanted at home; he brought her in every special edition 
that was issued, and cabled for a list of the passengers from the 
agents ; as he thought there was just a chance Mr. Percival was 
not on board; and he persuaded her to take an opiate to 
ensure her a good night’s rest. 

The next morning Gem had a succession of telegrams, one 
from Zia asking her to meet her at Paddington as she passed 
through London on her way home ; one from Happy, telling her 
not to come home, and saying she would explain why in a letter, 
and several during the day from Mr. Smith; one of which was 
the answer from New York, with Mr. Percival’s name as a 
saloon passenger. 

Zia came and put off going home till the last train, so as to 
have as long as possible with poor Gem, who was still almost 
wild with grief and full of self-reproach, blaming herself and 
saying she should never forgive herself, and she was quite sure 
her mother would never forgive her. 

Zia was afraid Mrs. Percival would blame Gem, and the sisters 
agreed that Happy’s telegram meant that their mother refused 
to see Gem, but Zia, who could not leave Mrs. Ferrier for more 
than a few days, promised to spend a night in London on her 
way back ; and to do all that she could to effect a reconciliation 
between Gem and her mother. 

“ Life is very difficult, Gem darling, isn’t it?” said Zia, a little 
vaguely. 

“Yes, when your own father loses his through your fault. 
Life is very real then, Zia.” 

By which it will be seen Zia’s sorrow was tinged with anxiety 
on her own private account, while Gem had no thought of love 
or lovers, or of anything but her father’s sad death and her 
share in bringing it about. Zia was truly grieved, but Gem’s 
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grief amounted to a passion ; she had been his favourite, Happy 
still had her mother, but Gem had lost both father and mother, 
for she heard the next day that Mrs. Percival refused to see or 
speak to her, at any rate for the present. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE RECTORY WITHOUT THE RECTOR. 


ALL the real human interest of life is centred in effects more 
than in causes. 

It is the effect, which a given event has on the persons most 
nearly concerned, which interests us far more than the event 
itself. 

The historian who merely chronicles dry facts, and says 
nothing of their effect on human things, is miserably dull. 

There is nothing so interesting to man as the soul of his 
fellow-man. Great and stirring events tear asunder the veil of 
the temple, and disclose the holy of holies of the human soul; 
facts interest us in proportion to the knowledge of human 
nature which they reveal. 

This is partly why the joys and sorrows of others have such 
power to touch us; we long to know the effect of them on the 
characters of those most nearly concerned ; the best index to 
character is the way in which joy and sorrow are borne. 

The first news of Mr. Percival’s death which reached Ware- 
ham Rectory was Mr. Smith’s telegram sent by Gem’s request. 
It arrived just as Mrs. Percival and Will and Happy sat down 
to dinner amid the old oak, and the beautiful china. The ceiling 
had been mended and Will and Happy had amused themselves 
in pasting up the wall-paper. They were all three in very high 
spirits, laughing and talking and teasing each other, the bride 
and bridegroom calling Mrs. Percival a gay grass-widow, and 
declaring she flirted with the /ocum tenens, and was depressed 
when he departed on Monday ; when a loud ring at the hall door 
bell startled them. 

“Who can it be?” said Happy. 

“My father is worse, I suppose,” said Will. 

“No, a telegram for mother—how exciting,” said Happy. 
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Mrs. Percival tore the telegram open, a sudden fear that it 
contained bad news seizing her,andread: “The Olympus went 
down in storm last night—all lost.” 

“Mother, mother, darling, what is it? Oh, Will, read it, it 
has bad news, look at her,” said Happy,as Mrs. Percival dropped 
the telegram, turned pale as death, and cold as stone and fell 
back in her chair. 

Happy rushed to her mother as she spoke, and threw her arms 
round her, and Will read the telegram and exclaimed: 

“My God, Happy! The Olympus is lost.” 

“Oh, no, Will ; oh, mother; oh, Will, it is killing her! what 
shall we do with her? Mother, speak to me,” cried Happy, 
kissing the icy cold cheeks, and sobbing with terror. 

They got her on to the drawing-room sofa, and applied 
restoratives, but she was not insensible, she was only frozen with 
grief, and no tears would come to her relief! They sent for the 
doctor, but before he arrived, two more telegrams were brought 
in; one from Zia, which they read to Mrs. Percival, saying she 
was coming the next day, the other from Gem to Happy asking 
if she should come. 

Mrs. Percival made a sign that she wanted to know whom the 
other message was from. 

“Only from poor Gem, asking if she shall come with Zia.” 

“How dare she? No, no, no; she shall never darken my 
doors again. I will never forgive her, never ; it is all her fault,” 
cried Mrs. Percival, speaking for the first time, and sitting up as 
she spoke. 

“ Oh, don’t say so, mother darling! Poor Gem will blame her- 
self, don’t be angry with her,” said Happy. 

“ Happy, if you dare mention Gem to me again, I’ll send you 
away from me. I forbid you and Will and Zia to speak to me 
of her. Take me to bed and tell Dr. Graves to give me morphia, 
or I shall go mad. I cannot think, my brain is numbed. I can’t 
realise it. I am so cold, so horribly cold. Make Dr. Graves give 
me some opium. I hope he will give me an over-dose that I 
may cease to be. Help me upstairs.” 

She sent Happy away when Dr. Graves came; before her 
child she had restrained herself to some extent, but to him she 
railed against the cruel Fate which wrought such catastrophes, 
and when he suggested that God could overrule even such 
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disasters as these for the best, broke out into a passionate denial 
of the existence of God at all. 

“Give me an over-dose of opium, and let me go out of this 
torture ; why should I suffer like this? You would not scruple 
to give a suffering cat or dog a dose of poison; what is their 
suffering compared to mine? Put me out of my misery.” 

“T shall do nothing so abominably wicked, nor shall I leave 
your bed-side till you promise me faithfully you will not attempt 
to put an end to yourself. I shall give you no opiate until I am 
satisfied on that point.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I believe in a hell if you don’t. 1 don’t believe there 
will be one spark of happiness in it either, and I don’t choose to 
see one of my dearest friends walking into it, without putting out 
my hand to hold her back. I also believe in meeting those we 
love in the next world.” 

“TI don’t. I believe in nothing. I don’t believe, I can’t 
believe the Olympus is lost yet. I want to forget I have been 
told it is. Send me to sleep.” 

* “Promise me you will do nothing rash when you wake.” 

“I promise,” said Mrs. Percival wearily, and the doctor knew 
he could trust her to keep her promise. 

The next morning when she woke, she insisted on getting up, 
but she was quite unfit for anything, and she spent the greater 
part of the day walking up and down the room, trying to grasp 
all that the telegram meant. If there had been anything for 
her to attend to, she would have been better ; but there was no 
funeral to arrange, and Mr. Percival had left no will, so there 
was nothing to be done immediately. The living was in the 
gift of Sir William, who was not well enough to appoint a new 
rector, so the churchwardens arranged that the /ocum tenens 
should continue to take the Sunday duty; and for the present 
Mrs. Percival could remain at the Rectory. 

When Ziaarrived Mrs. Percival seemed to begin to realise it ; 
tears came to her, and for the next day or two she was utterly 
prostrate with grief ; then she got up, but kept in her own room 
and refused to go downstairs, but lay on a sofa in her dressing- 
gown in a sort of stupor for days. 

“Do you know why she keeps upstairs, Zia?” said Happy. 

“TI fancy it is to avoid putting on her widow’s dress.” 
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“Yes, that is it, she has not fully taken it in yet, or as Will 
says, she has not accepted it, she is trying to push it away from 
her.” 

“Poor mother, if only she had faith, it would be easier. Do 
you know, Happy, I believe if Gem were here, it would rouse 
mother? Better that she should be angry than like this. I 
must go back to Mrs. Ferrier. I really think we had better send 
for Gem, she is in a terrible state too; she ought to be thought 
of, or she may be very ill. It must be dreadful for her away 
from us all. What shall we do?” 

“We must ask Will,” said Happy, who did nothing without 
asking Will. 

Will decided that Gem should be sent for when Zia left, and 
nothing said to Mrs. Percival until she arrived ; if she positively 
refused to allow her to stay, Gem could but go back again, so Gem 
was written to and told to be ready to come the day after Zia 
left. Zia stayed a week, and stopped a night in London with 
Gem on her way back as she had promised. 

She found Gem very pale and sad, but more resigned than her 
mother. 

“T feel as if I should never smile again, Zia, of course I shall, 
but I shall never forgive myself, never. I don’t expect mother 
ever to forgive me, she never cared for me as she does for you 
and Happy. I will do anything she wishes now, I will go home 
and live with her if she likes, and give up the post I have just 
got here.” 

“Do you want to give it up?” 

“ No, as far as liking goes—I should like to live in London 
and work hard and crush out my sorrow, but I want todo—how 
shall I tell you Zia, dear? I want to do what will make me 
half as good as someone thinks I am. I could not have gone 
on with that Evangelical M. U. L. E., but this new work really 
does no end of good, and I believe that in doing good to others 
we grow better ourselves.” 

“What made you wish to be better,Gem? Was it father’s 
death ?” 

“No, that has deepened the wish ; but it was Major Blanchard 
who first made me wish it. He believes me to be nearly perfect 
and for my sake he is going to live more for others and less for 
himself. Then, knowing that Dad had gone to New York after 
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me, made me long to be worth going after. I get more love 
than I desire, Zia; here is this little man, Mr. Smith, worshipping 
the very ground I walk on. For his sake I think I ought to 
go away, so if mother will let me, I will stay with her. Perhaps 
she will come up here to live ; she loves London—at any rate I’ll 
go home to-morrow.” 

Zia said little, already she felt the gulf evtitith now rolled 
between her and the rest of her family; her way of looking at 
everything was so different to theirs ; she could not understand 
the change in Gem; she did not know that love is in itself, 
apart from religion, a wonderful regenerating power. Even 
a selfish nature like Gem’s can be ennobled by the power of 
human love. 

Will Golding met Gem the next day, but he had no good 
news for her; Mrs. Percival was not so well since Zia left, and 
he expressed his fear that unless she were roused, she would go 
melancholy mad. 

“ My father is dangerously ill, my time is spent between the 
two houses, so our honeymoon has not been an enviable one—at 
- least, not the latter part of it,” said Will. 

“Indeed it has not. Does the doctor approve of my coming?” 
asked Gem. 

“Yes, fully, but he says we must be prepared for a scene. If 
she refuses to let you remain, you are to go to them for a few 
nights. Come in and have some tea before you go up to your 
mother. I'll go and send Happy down,” said Will, when they 
reached home. 

Poor little Happy looked very sad and anxious in her deep 
mourning, and though she was delighted that Gem had come, 
she was most anxious as to what effect it would have on Mrs. 
Percival. 

“She has not the least idea you are coming, so it will surprise 
her ; but anything to rouse her out of this terrible depression. 
Let us go up to her now while Will is there; he manages her 
better than anyone.” 

Gem privately thought that none of them had the least idea 
of managing Mrs. Percival, who was still lying in her dressing- 
gown on a sofa in her bedroom. 

“Mother, here is Gem,” said Happy. 

“Gem,” almost shrieked Mrs. Percival, as she sprang off the 
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sofa and stood facing her eldest daughter, who, pale as death, in 
her long clinging black dress, advanced quickly to her. 

Gem had never looked more lovely, she had thrown off her 
hat downstairs, and her pretty hair was disarranged in travelling, 
but there was a sweetness in her face quite new to the cold and 
rather haughty Gem, as she threw herself at her mother’s feet 
and burst into tears. 

For a moment Happy and Will, who were watching, thought 
Mrs. Percival was going to thrust her away, but then she sank 
down on the sofa and put her arms round Gem’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom slipped out of the room, feeling they were 
not wanted. 

That evening Mrs, Percival came down to dinner in a black 
silk dress—she could not yet bring herself to put on widow’s 
mourning, but after dinner she said she wanted to talk about 
their future plans, so they concluded she had at last realised the 
truth, though she still fought against it. 

“Have you seen Mr. Baines, Will?” 

Mr. Baines was Mr. Percival’s lawyer. 

“Yes, he has not found any will yet, and he does not believe 
there is one; but he told me you will -be very well off, as Mr. 


Percival had a very comfortable income independent of this 
living, and he knows he has saved money ; and then there is the 
china.” 


“That shall not be touched, at least in my lifetime ; it must 
be moved, of course, when we leave here, but where I go it will 
go,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“Where will you go, mother darling ?” asked Happy. 

“TI don’t know in the least. If you and Will settle at the 
Park, as I suppose you will before long, I should like to remain 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Mother, suppose you and I go into that farm of father’s, and 
take to market gardening? Many women do it now—we both 
understand a little of gardening, and we can easily learn more,” 
said Gem. 

“But I thought you had got some work in London, Gem.” 

“So I have, but you can’t live alone, mother ; I will give it up, 
as we are not poor, it won’t matter so much. We can make 
that farmhouse lovely with the oak and china, and the gardening 
will be a great interest,” said Gem, bravely crushing down any 
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hankerings after a London life, as she knew Mrs. Percival would 
prefer to live near Happy. 

The market-gardening seemed to approve itself to Mrs. 
Percival’s mind, and she even went so far as to ask Will to see 
Mr. Baines about the farm next morning. But though Will 
promised to go, he never fulfilled his promise, for the next 
morning Gem received a letter which completely upset the 
plan. 

It was a foreign letter bearing the New York post-mark. 
“Forward immediately ” was on the outside; it had been for- 
warded from London, and it was sealed with a crest which Gem 
recognised as their own. Mrs. Percival was having her breakfast 
in bed, and Happy and Will were too much occupied with each 
other, for they were still in the billing and cooing stage, to pay 
much attention to Gem. 

Her rising colour and trembling fingers as she broke the seal 
were lost on them, but before she was half way through the 
the letter, an hysterical cry startled them, and before they had 
time to ask what was the matter, Gem had rushed from the room, 
crying : 

“Oh! mother! Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” 


“What can be the matter?” said Happy, as they heard Gem 


rush into their mother’s room overhead, after which sounds of 
mingled laughing and crying reached them. 

“ They seem to be in hysterics up there, hadn’t you better go 
and see what is the matter ?” said Will ; but before Happy had 
time to reach the door Gem was heard shouting : 

“Happy! Will! Come up directly—there is such wonderful 
news.” 

And the bride and bridegroom scampered upstairs like two 
children to hear what this wonderful news could be. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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